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Labor Situation — 
Shows Gains in 
Some Sections 


New England, Pacific Coast, 
Mountain and Southeast- 


ern Regions Benefited, | 
Asserts Col. W oods 


Nearly $80, 000. 000 
In Contracts Are Let. 


Reported Construction of Pub-, 
lic or Semipublic Works’ 
Totals $781.819.726 Since 


First of December 





“Somewhat better conditions” regarding 
employment in New England, the Pacific 
Coast, Rocky Mountain and southeastern 
States were announced Mar. 16 by Col. 
Arthur Woods, chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, | 
upon the receipt of field reports from 
. these sections on current developments. 

The reports, which are, telegraphed | 
weekly to the Committee, characterized the 
situation in most of the New England | 
States as generally improved and noted | 
progress in the movement toward stabiliza- | 
tion of industry in that area. 





High Mark Is Set in Allocation 


Of Federal-aid Funds for Roads 


Bureau of Public Roads Says February Amount Is Largest | 


On Record, Evidencing Widespread Desire 
To Aid Employment 


HE amount of Federal-aid funds al- 

located for road-building projects 
during February was the largest on rec- 
ord for any month, and was about two 
and one-half times the largest amount 
set aside in any February since 1925, 
according to an oral statement Mar. 16 
by R. E. Royall, senior highway engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
March allocations apparently also will 
be far above normal, he added. 

This fact, Mr. Royall said, “reflects a 
widespread desire to aid in the employ- 
ment situation.” The large allocations, 
he said, were made possible by the in- 
crease in the Federal-aid fund from 
$75,000,000 to $125,000,000, as provided 
by Congress, together with the $80,000.- 
000 appropriation for emergency ad- 
vances to States for use in matching 
Federal-aid funds. The following infor- 
mation also was given orally by Mr. 
Royall: 

Most of the funds so allocated this 
early in the } year are used before the 


Detailed Planning 





| Of Policies for War 


Is Held Inadvisable 


Public Works Aid South | 


Public works construction is benefiting | 
sections of the South and the Boulder, 
Dam project is expected to aid the situ- 


ation in the West, the Committee is ad- | 


vised. 

Col. Woods announced also that con- 
tracts for 110 public and _ semipublic! 
projects involving an expenditure of | 


nearly $80,000,000 were awarded last week 
in 32 States and the District of Columbia. 
Contracts reported to the Committee 
since Dec. 1 now total $781,819,726, it was 
stated. 


Thad Holt, regional director for the 
southern States, informed the Committee 
that the largest steel mill in Alabama is 
operating at 70 per cent capacity as com- 
pared with 30 per cent last December. 


Building Expedited in West 


William Hotchkiss, field director for the | 
Pacific coast, advised of activities to ex- 
pedite construction work in California and | 
reported that much interest is being given | 
to the question of stabilization. 


Harold P. Fabian, reporting for the area 
including Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Utah, said that the unem- 


the approach of Spring weather. He said 
thet public works projected authorized by 
the Legislatures are in some cases al- 
ready under way. 

William Phillips, director for New Eng- 
land, New Jersey and Delaware, advised 
the Committee of improvement in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. The telegrams, made 
public by Col. Woods, follow in full text: 

From Thad Holt, regional director, 
Southern States: 

“In Mississippi State Highway Depart- 
ment is doubling its efforts to get under 
way road work made possible by emer- 


gency Federal aid fund, four additional | 


projects having been presented this week 
for approval. Bids to be open April 
for enlarging post office at 
Clay County, one of the hardest hit by 
drought and bank failures, launching ‘live 
at home’ campaign in which dozens of 
farmers pledge themselves to purebred 
corn crops, sweet potatoes, Irish pota- 
toes, and tomato acreages. Sites for new 
$70,000 post office at Cleveland asked for 
April 13. 

“In Noxubee County, Macon Chamber 
of Commerce will finance bi-monthly sale 
day at which property of any description 
will be auctioned off to highest bidder, 
no charge being made for sale service. 
Reported that quantity of seed, imple- 
ments, livestock are being offered. New 
planing mill at Hazelburst representing 
a $40,000 investment is expected to give 
employment to about 30 families. 

“In Alabama, Mobile employment com- 
mittee announced their district will bene- 
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Protection Is Asked 
For Bank Depositors 


Gov. Pinchot Also Seeks Safe- 
guards for Building Societies 


HarrissurG, Pa., Mar. 16. 


Protection to bank depositors can best | 


be given by action designed to prevent 
failures, rather than taking banks over 
after they have failed, Governor Gifford 
Pinchot declared in a statement issued 
Mar. 16, coincident with his announce- 
ment of the appointment of William D. 
Gordon as Secretary of Banking to suc- 
ceed Peter G. Cameron, resigned. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot said that the most im- 


portant duty facing the new Secretary is | 


improvement of the building and loan 
situation in Pennsylvania. 

“The first duty of the Department of 
Banking,” Governor Pinchot’s statement 
read, “is to protect the depositors in 


2} 
Greenville. | 


|Head of Federal Reserve 
Board Says Finance Oper- 


| ations Are Not Controlling 


Factor in Hostilities 


The principal lesson learned from our 
experience in the World War was that fi- 
nance is not a controlling factor in the 
, conduct of a war, important as it may be, 
Eugene Meyer, director of the War Fi- 
|nmance Corporation and recently named 
| chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
told the War Policies Commission Mar. 16. 

“To the extent manpower, material and 


| morale are available,” he said, “they will 
| be financed, and no limitation will be im- 
posed by the financial consf@eration, ex- 
cept so far as reflected in the three fac- 
| tors themselves.” 

Advance Planning 


Mr. Meyer further declared that the de- 
tails of financial operations in war time 
cannot be planned 
many uncertain factors enter 
question. “Financial operations, however 
well planned, do not operate automat- 
ically,” he said. “They depend upon the 
men who operate them. For a large part | 
they originate in the minds of those men 
| who operate them, and for that reason it | 
is impossible to perfect rigid plans in ad- 
vance. 

Further, he said, the known and cer- 
tain needs of war should not be confused 
with the unknown needs of succeeding 
| peace time. 

Col. A. H. Griswold, vice president of 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
| graph Corporation and executive vice 
president of the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Corporation, also appeared before 
the Commission strongly opposing any 
j attempt to plan for Federal operation of 
communication facilities during any war. 
He declared that specific plans for policies 
to be pursued in time of war are unde- 
sirable, and recommended only that the 
| President be given ample authority to 
meet the exigencies of any situation. 

Price-fixing Urged 

Charles B. Robbins, chairman of the 
national defense committee of the Amer- 
j}ican Legion and former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War in charge of procurement 
Planning, the third witness to appear, 
recommended registration of all citizens 
in times of war, liberalization of the war 
|}powers of the President, 
through cooperative effort between in- 
dustry and the Government, and excess 
| profits tax to prevent any profits which 
might escape such price fixing. 

Pointing out that what he had to say 
| would of necessity be directed toward the 
experience of war financing during the 
World War and the lessons gained there- 
from, Mr. Meyer explained that the two 
| major problems of financing in war time 
are the protection of the financial market 
and the effect upon the Nation's banking 
system. 

The cost of the war. he said, was ap- 
proximately $186,000,000,000, although the 
national wealth of the United States at 
the preceding survey (1912) was only 
$187,000 ,000,000. 

The lesson learned from the war, he de- 
clared, was that the conduct of a war de- 
pends upon the resources of man power, 
morale and material, while the question 
of financing is only incidental, no limita- 
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must protect the banks also. Such pro- | 


tection can best be given by prompt at- 
tion that will prevent bank failures rather | 
than by taking banks over after they have | 
failed. The Department will, therefore, be | 
in continuous contact with the condition 
of each bank through the medium of a} 
proper system of control. 

“The first responsibility for the condi- 
tion of a bank must rest with the direc- 
tors and officers. The Department must 
see that they live up to it. The time te 
act is when reports to the Department of 
Banking show that deposits may be 
menaced. 

“At present the most important task 
before the Department of Banking is to 
clean up the building and loan situation 
in this State. 


They are often the main reliance of the 
sma]l home owner. As such they must 
be closely guarded. Only citizens 


known responsibility will be approved as 
directors and officers of the associations.’ 


Building and loan asso- | 
ciations are the poor man’s investment 


of | 


By John Ruel Manning 
Technologist, 
United States Bureau of Fisheries 
M a great food industry. This class 
of food is, generally speaking, a good 
source of proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals in quantity and variety. Because 
| of these facts and because the primary 
| consideration of food products is their 
food value, the Bureau of Fisheries has 
become greatly interested in the science 

of nutrition. 

It has been known for a long time 
that protein is essential to any diet for 
the maintenance of lite. Fishery prod- 

| ucts arc an excellent and a cheap 
source of prottin. Furthermore, the 
proteins found in fish and shellfish have 
a very high coefficient of digestibility. 
The quantity and variety of minerals 
in sea foods have been determined by 
chemical and spectrographic analyses. 


Some of the elements found in fish | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


year is ended, 
an increase in 

The amount 
was $21,800,000, 


so there is prospect of 
employment on roads. 
allocated in February 
which must be matched 
with an equal amount of State funds, 
doubling the amount. The _ highest 
amount allocated in any February since 
1925 was $8,600,000 in 1927. Last year 
the allocations were $7,300,000. 

In practice, the States usually more 
than match the Federal funds provided, 
so that it is probable more than twice 
the $21,800,000 will be used on the 
projects. 

The amounts allocated in December 
and January also were far above nor- 
mal. If the usual practice in road build- 
ing is followed, this should result in ac- | 
tivity far above normal during the 
Summer. 

Construction work is not yet well un- 
der way in the more northern States, 
but projects as far north as Washing- 
ton, D. C., are awaiting only satisfac- 
tory weather. 


Oklahoma House Votes 
Prison Cement Factory 
Mar. 16. | 





OKLAHOMA Clty, OKLA., 

The House has passed a bill (H. 453) 
to provide for the establishment of a 
State cement plant to be manned by} 
provides for appr@priating 


prison labor. 

The bill app 
$300,000 from the State highway construc- 
tion and maintenance fund and $200,000 
from the State penitentiary revolving 
fund to construct and equip the proposed | 
plant. 


The plant would be constructed under 


| direction of the State Board of Affairs and | 


in advance, since so| 
into the} 


price-fixing | 


Division of Fishery Industries, 


ARINE products represent basically | 


located at the State penitentiary at Mc- | 
Alesier or some convenient place to be | 
decided upon by the Board. 

The House also passed a bill (H. 125) 
to provide free textbooks for children in 
grade schools beginning with the fiscal | 
year, July 1, 1932. The bill was amended | 
to provide that an additional 1 cent gaso- 
line tax would be in force during the cal- |} 
endar year, 1932, to raise the funds. The 
tax is now 4 cents a gallon on gasoline, 


| 
' 


|I 


‘Aeronautic Safety 


Assistant Secretary 


Use of Dust Fuel 
In Motors Tested 


| Federal Specialist Asserts It 


May Replace Oil 


Source of Power 


EMONSTRATIONS that dust from 
grain elevators, factories, threshing 
machines, and similar sources can be 
used as fuel in furnaces and motors 
have shown the availability of a fuel 


as 


which can replace oil to a large ex- 


tent if the supply of that product nears 
exhaustion, according to an oral state- 
ment March 16 by David J. Price, in 
charge of the Chemical Engineering 
Division, Department of Agriculture. 

It is very probable that if there is 
another great war, dust will come into 
extensive use as fuel, Mr. Price said. 
It provides a possible fuel for airplanes 
and automobiles, and the supply is 
practically limitless. 

Such dust is removed from the largest 
elevators at the rate of several carloads 
a day, Mr. Price said. Large supplies 
of it are produced from grain thresh- 
ing machines, and many kinds of fac- 
tories are prolific sources, tobacco fac- 
tories having only recently been found 
to produce explosive dusts, he added. 
The following information’ aqlso was 
given orally by Mr. Price: 

Great quantities of dust are removed 
from elevators and factories daily as a 
precaution against explosions which 
have had disastrous results at many 
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Said to Be Promoted 
By Autogiro Plane| 


of Navy 
Says Advantages Balance 
Greater Operating Costs 
And Lighter Loads 





There is no reason theoretically why 


| the autogiro cannot compare favorably | 
| with the conventional airplane, David S. 


| 


Ingalls, the Assistant Secretary of the| 


and another bill has been passed to in-| Navy for Aeronautics, declared in a radio 


crease the tax to 5 cents until Dec. 31} agaress Mar. 


of this -year to raise emergency funds 
because of the State deficit. 


Advances Revealed 
In Negro Education: 


| — 





Gains in Enrollment 
| Extension of Courses Re- 
corded i in Decade 


The interest of Negroes in education 
has risen considerably in the last 10| 
years, the Office of Education stated Mar. 
16, in pointing out that steady progress 
is being made in many Southern States 
to overcome difficult educational condi- 
tions. 

Education appears to be growing in pop- 
ularity among the Negroes. Members of 
this race residing in 18 southern States 
where separate records are kept for white 
and Negro schools are found to be taking 
more advantage of opportunities offered 
to advance their learning today than they 
did 10 years ago. 

Negro. high school enrollment has in- 
creased 177.8 per cent during the decade, 


according to the findings of a statistical | 


study announced by the Office of Educa- 
tion. An advance of 10.8 per cent in en- 
rollment of Negro children 5 to 17 years 
of age was also made during this period. 
it is shown by David T. Blose, assistant 
Statistician and author of the summary 
which is published as Pamphlet 14, 1930, 
“Statistics of the Negro Race, 1927-28.” 

In 18 southern States more than 2,290,- 
000 Negro children are reported in schools. 
Public schools of the northern and west- 
ern States enroll about 300,000. 


Progress Is Steady 


Southern States included in the Office | 


of Education survey are Alabama, Ar- 
| kansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
Steady progress is being made in many | 
of these States to overcome difficult edu- 
cational conditions. Better buildings are 
being constructed, better qualified teach- 
ers employed, and an advance has been 
recorded in number of courses offered. 
In 12 southern States from 1920 to 1928 
first grade attendance in Negro schools 
decreased slightly, but in 1928 nearly 
three times as many negroes were attend- 


ing the first year of high school as at- | 
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Seafood More Important in Diet 
| As Soil Minerals Are Depleted 


banks. To succeed in this, the Department | 


meal by the Bureau's scientific inves- 
tigator at Johns Hopkins University are: 
Calcium, phosphorus, copper, iron, man- 
ganese, sulphur, magnesium, iodine, 
fluorine, chlorine, sodium, potassium, 
titanium, aluminum,, silver, zinc, silicon, 
lead, and tin. 

Fishe meal, is a dehydrated fishery by- 
product used extensively in animal 
feeding. 

A number of the above-mentioned 
minerals have been shown to be vital 
in life processes. Notable among these 
are the role played by iodine in the 
prevention and cure of simple goiter, 
and the value of copper in one type of 
nutritional anemia. 

At least 34 elements have been identi- 
fied in sea water. A good many, if not 
all, of these are essential to life. In 
fact, knowledge concerning mineral nu- 
trition is in its infancy. Great discov- 
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and | 
}of Secretary 


The statement follows in full text: | 


West | 


of aircraft. 


é “The autogiro seems to be the missing 


link,” Secretary Ingalls asserted. “By it 
one is transported in the air and by it! 
one is transported as safely as by other 
means of travel. 


automobile, travel in the air will be spas- 
modic.” 


Summary of Address 


The full text of an authorized summary 
Ingalls’ address, delivered 
through Station WMAL in Washington, 
D. C., and other stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, follows: 

The main thing claimed for the auto- 
giro is that it may land more safely than 
|any other sort of flying machine. In the 
hands of an ordinary pilot it has been re- 
peatedly landed with practically no for- 
ward speed at all. 
to a landing with almost no forward speed 
at all under ordinary circumstances can 
be landed without damage to either per- 
son or plane. For even in our populous 
East, far from the West's great open 
spaces, in an ordinary flight in one of 
these machines one could hardly fail to 
be within reach of an open spot say 60 
or 70 feet long, and that is enough to af- 
ford an emergency landing field. 
body's back yard will do the trick. 


Seems to Be Missing Link 


The airplane is man’s fastest method 
of transportation. The airplane is not 
uncomfortable or distasteful in and of 
itself as a vehicle of transportation. The 
airplane simply fails to guarantee the in- 
dividual that chance of continued exist- 
ence that one demands. And until travel 
in the air is as comparably safe as by 
train, ship, or automobile, travel in the 
air will be spasmodic. 

The autogiro seems to be the missing 
link. By it one is transported in the air, 
and by it one is transported as safely as 
|by other means of travel. Unfortunately 
there is always a but. And so one may 
today fly reasonably safely in an autogiro, 
but: more slowly, more costly, and more 
uncomfortably than by airplane. 
Whether these 
into the future or not is somewhat un- 
certain. Theoretically they will not. 
|'And practically one must 
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New Type “a Dinaias 


Purchased by Navy 











Twelve of ‘Dien taiibiie Craft 


To Cost Half-million 


Twelve “dive bombers,” newly developed 
| planes designed to increase the accuracy 
ot aerial bombing and to make the air 
force a more powerful weapon, have been 
ordered constructed by the Department 
of the Navy, it was announced orally 
Mar. 16 at the Department. 

This new type of naval aircraft, it was 
‘explained, is capable of carrying large 
bombs under severe operating conditions. 

Costing $525,000, the order for construc- 
tion has been placed with the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., of Baltimore, which coop- 
erated with naval specialists to perfect 
| the modern bombers. 

The planes will be able to release their 
bombs while engaged in high-speed power 
dives, it was explained, 2nd are specially 
designed to stand severe strains caused by 
the unusual method of operation. Con- 
ventional bombing planes, it was said, are 
constructed for nonacrobetic use, the 
bombs being released while the craft is in 
normal flight. 

Test flights conducted by the Navy 
proved, it was stated. that these planes 
can be depended upon to function re- 
ably while diving at speeds previously | 
too high for aircraft of comparable types. 
Confidential features of novel nature are 
embodied in these planes, it was explained, 
and naval officers who witnessed tne tests 
were surprised by the performance. 

Delivery of the group is not 
‘for several months, it was said. 


Bus Corporation 


| No 23400.) 


| hound 


16, in which he described | 
and outlined the advantages of this type | it Ww 


Until travel in the air!of 778 stockholders. 
is as comparably safe as by train, ship or | 


Anything able to glide | 


Any- | 


drawbacks will continue | 


realize | 


expected | 
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Favors Limited | 


Federal Control | 


Official of Greyhound Com- 
pany Advises Government | 
Regulation of Weights, 
Rates and Schedules 


Improv ement Found 
In Operating Safety 


1" ° 
Tax Burden on Motor Lines Is 
Too High, Says Representa- 
live of National Organiza- 
tion of Bus Concerns 
Federal regulation of motor bus oper- 
ation as to standardization of weights and 
sizes, schedules and rates, is favored by 
the Greyhound Corporation, nation-wide 
motor bus service, although executives of 


| the corporation see little hope for definite 


coordination of motor buses and railroads, 


|Ralph A. L. Bogan, assistant to the pres- 


ident of the Greyhound Corporation and 
vice president of the Eastern Greyhound 
| Lines, told the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
{mission Mar. 16 during continued hear- | 
|}ings on motor-rail coordination. (Docket | 


The hearings upon the Commission's in- | 
vestigation into the coordination of trans- | 
portation by motor vehicles on the pub- | 
lic highways by, in connection with, or | 
in competition with the railroads, is be- 
ing conducted by Examiner Leo J. Flynn. 


No Pretense of Speed 


Mr. Bogan testified that the bus lines 
are making the American people “travel 
minded,” and that a large percentage of 
persons traveling by way of the Grey- 
lines are those who have never 
| before traveled any appreciable distance. 
“Sixty per cent of all travel in the Sum- | 
mer months,” said Mr. Bogan, “is com- | 
prised of women and children who are 
out for the ride to se the scenery and a, 
travel in comfort. 

“We make no pretense of speed,” he | 
said. Fast travel is still in the realm of 
rail transportation and the buses are not 
striving to compete for this class of traffic, 
as pointed out. 


Stock Ownership 


Mr. Bogan testified that the Grey ould | 
Corporation has outstanding 620,000 shares 
}of common capital stock in the hands! 
Three railroads, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad through the Amer- | 
jican Contract & Trust Company, the 
;Southern Pacific Company through the 
| Southern Pacific Land Company, and the | 
| Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Company, own, 
| respectively, 53,193 shares, 12,000 shares, 
jand 22,400 shares of this stock. Two of 
the largest stockholders, he said, are the | 
| Pickwick Corporation, and Goldman Sachs 
& Company. 


State Laws Inconsistent 


| In connection with his recommendation | 
|that at the present time, the State 
weights, sizes, etc. Mr. Bogan declared 
that at the present time, the State 
laws dealing with this matter make it 
impossible for some of his company’s 
buses to operate interstate since a bus is 
permitted to operate in one State is not 
allowed to do so in another because of 
weight and size considerations. This situ- 
ation, he explained, necessitates the trans- 
fer of passengers at State lines, with re- 
sultant retarding of speed, and incon- 
venience to the passengers. 


The distribution of each dollar earned 
|by the Greyhound lines was subdivided 
by Mr. Bogan as follows: Maintenance, 
15.76 per cent; net profit, 6.87; taxes, ex- 
clusive of the gas tax, 4.59; depreciation 
of coaches, 8.91; general administrative, 
13.78; advertising, 3.23; traffic promotion, 
2.55; transportation, 35.35; garage opera- 
tions, 3.94; and other expenditures, 5.03. 

Taxes paid by the company were di- 
vided as follows: Corporation tax, 3.24 
per cent; public utility tax, 13.88; licenses, 
36.05; real estate and personal property, 
3.13; and gasoline, 43.71. 

Operations Expanded 


Mr. Bogan testified that the operation 
of the Greyhound lines have been ex- 
panding from year to year and that the 
company is making a fair profit. This 
expansion, he declared, is largely due to 
advertising. 

Mr. Bogan declared that while the long 
haul business of his company is increas- 
ing, the short haul traffic is decreasing, 
due in large measure to the use of the 
private automobile. Both the railroad and 
the long haul bus are on common ground 
|in this matter, he declared 

While opposing direct railroad opera- 
tion of buses as undesirable, Mr. Bogan 
|declared that it was his opinion that it 
| would be beneficial to a railroad in whose 
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Foreseen in N 


‘THE Department of the Treasury 
looks forward to having complete 
data accurately measuring the business 
depression of 1930 together with the 
facts it must face in Federal financing 
as a result of the filing of income-tax 
returns on March 16, according to an 
oral statement at the Department. 

The Treasury regards the date of 
March 16 as the more important this 
year because of a near record amount 
of financing taking place simultaneously 
| with the filing of the tax returns and 
| receipt of the first quarterly payment 





on them. Financing operations include 

| the flotation of $594,193,050 in 3% per | 

| cent bonds, $623,291,500 in 2 per cent 
certificates of indebtedness, and $330,- 
176,000 in 1’. per cent certifigates. The 

| bonds mature in 10 to 12 years, the 
2 per cent certificates in one year and 


the other issue of certificates in six 
months. On the same date, the Depart- 
ment retired $1,109,000,000 in 3'» per 


| cent Treasury notes of 1930-32, and paid | 





Changes in Radio Machine Leading 


 Stesubattons Urged 


Federal Cammission Would | 
Permit Less Deviation 
From Assignments 


YEDUCTION in the permissible fre- 

quency deviation of broadcasting 
stations from the present limit of 500 
cycles to 50 cycles, as a means of re- 
ducing interference, is proposed by the 
Federal Radio Commission in a state- 
ment made pubilc March 16. 

Before acting on the proposal, the 
Commission designaied an _ informal 
hearing for April 20 to obtain informa- 
tion as to whether existing regulation 
should be repealed. Present rules 
(General Order No. 7) permits a toler- 
ance of one-half kilocycle, or 500 cycles 
on either side of the assigned frequency 
used by the station. 


The Commission also anounced that 
oral arguments in the high-power case, 
requested by a number of the parties 
to the controversy for the maximum 
power of 50,000 watts, would be heard 
on April 14 before the Commission. 
Argument wiil be heard by zones. 


Applicants whose requests are recom- 
mended for denial by the Chief Ex- 
aminer will be first heard, followed by 
those applicants whose applications were 
recommended to be granted by the Chief 
Examiner, then followed by counsel for 
the Commission,” the announcement 
states. 


The Commission also made public an 
explanation of the terms of General Or- 
der No. 105, relating to time-sharing 
agreements between stations, as follows: 

“Due to the uncertainty which has 
arisen concerning the date for filing the 
time-sharing agreements required by the 
provisions of cae Order No. 105, and 


} 
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Doubling of Output 


iContinwed 


Of a Drinks 


Recorded in Decade 


Production of Cereal Bever- 
Such as Near-beers, 
Shows Decline, Says De- 


partment of Commerce 


ages, 


Although production of cereal beverages 
such as near-beers has fallen off approxi- 
mately 63 per cent since 1921, as shown 
by census and other figures on the Amer- 
ican beverage and fruit-juice industries, 
the output of carbonated beverages has 
practically doubled in the United States 


since that year, 
made available Mar. 16 by the Foodstuffs 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 

Further information was supplied as 
follows: 

The production of carbonated bever- 
ages for 1929 is estimated at 13,000,000,000 
half-pints, as compared with 6,500,000,000 
half-pint bottles estimated as the 1919 
output by the Food Administration. 

Per Capita Consumption 

The 1929 figure would mean that each 
of the 122,000,000 persons in the United 
States consumed on an average of more 
than 100 bottles of carbonated drinks 
that year. But it should be remembered 
that a considerable proportion of the out- 
put has been sent to foreign lands. The 
export trade in nonintoxicating beverages, 
fruit juices and soda-fountain sirups has 
risen more than 300 per cent in value dur- 
ing the eight years ending with 1930. Off- 
setting this gain to a certain degree are 
fairly large imports of these items. 

An incréase also may be noted in the 
production of still beverages—those that 
have no “sparkle’—and of fruit juices. 
The gain has amounted to about 27 per 
cent since 1921, it is said. Although avail- 
able statistics on the output of cider both 


on farms and in factories reveal a gradual | 


decline in utilization of apple juice, there 
have been sizeable increases recently in 
the consumption of juices of the citrus 
fruits—lemons, oranges, and grapefruit. 


| Chief, 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 


| industry during recent years, 


according to information | 


To Higher Living 
Standard Abroad 


Trend to Mechanization of 
Industry Is Said to Be Re- 
flected in Greater Imports 
Since the War 

Improved Political 

Security Obtained 


‘Federal Specialist Says That 
Asia Is Most Backward of 


Densely Populated Sections 
In Factory Growth 


By W. H. Rastall 


Industrial Machinery Division, Bureau 


ment of Commerce 

The full significance of the growth of 
particularly 
the machinery industry, is not recognized 
fully. For one thing, the increase in the 
man-hour productivity of labor during the 
last 15 years has furnished some sort of 
index, although not a completely accu- 
rate one, of the growth of the mechaniza- 
tion of industry. 

This trend toward  industrialization 
through machinery is believed by many to 


| be the secret of the high American stand- 


ard of living and the means by which 
it will be possible to raise the standard 
of living in other countries. 


$23 Worth Per Capita 


In the United States there is installed 
in our industries about $23 worth of ma- 
chinery per year for each man, woman, 
and child of our population, a total of 
some $2,500,000,000 annually. In Great 
Britain the corresponding per capita figure 
approximates $10, in Germany less than 
$9, in India $0.17, and in China $0.05. 


The importance of the machine is com- 
ing to be recognized in foreign countries; 
sometimes definitely, sometimes more or 
less vaguely. Throughout the world there 
appears to be an ambition for the attain- 
ment of industrial independence. Many 
{countries hope to be able to manufacture 
at least their domestic requirements. 


Sometimes this ambition is merely an 
effort to improve the balance of trade, 
|and sometimes it {S"the result. of a feel- 
ing that more adequate industrfalization 
; would result in improved economic as well 
as political security, but perhaps more 
common than either is the feeling that 
through more adequate mechanization of 
industry it will be possible to raise the 
standard of living of the Nation. 

Living Standards Raised 

On the social side this industrial expan- 
sion operates in two ways. It tends to 
raise the standard of living—that is to 
say, real wages. It also makes available 
commodities not previously obtainable. 

Even the primitive jungle inhabitant 
uses “trade cottons” for his few garments, 
a step that represents considerable prog- 
ress over his earlier condition; at the other 
extreme, the more highly developed coun- 
tries can now obtain automobiles, radio 
sets, and 1,000 other luxuries. 

In countless ways this expanding in- 
dustrial developments is making it pos- 
sible for humanity not only to live on a 
better material level but to enjoy better 
sanitation, better health, better education, 
and all else that this implies. 

The sums involved in this increasing 
mechanization, the countries reached, and 
the populations affected are much larger 

|than is perhaps appreciated. From the 
| industrial point of view, Asia is perhaps 
the most backward of the densely popu- 
lated sections of the world, yet in the tex- 
tile industry India has now about 2,900,- 
000 spindles, Japan about 6,000,000 and 
China about 3,000,000. Collectively, this 


[Continued on Page 4. Column 1.] 


Action Taken to Stop 
| Dee line i in » Milk Sale 


The newest product of this type is grape- | 


fruit juice, 
by-product of the 
dustry, 
California and Florida supply most of the 
citrus fruit juices. 


New York produced 48 per cent of the | 


country’s output of unfermented grape 
juice, followed by Michigan with 28 per 
cent, and California and Ohio with 4 por 
cent each. The production in California is 
believed to have increased in 1930. 

With imports of mineral waters much 
larger than exports, France has been the 
chief source of supply. A declining trend 
is to be observed in imports of ginger 
beer and ginger ale from the United 
Kingdom. This country’s exports of malt 
sirup and malt extract find their chief 
outlet in Canada 


Measure of Business Conditions 


ew Tax Returns 


interest on the public debt aggregating 
approximately $33,000,000. 

Thus, it is seen that the Department 
handled $2,640,260,550 in public debt 
transactions on that date together with 
whatever sum the receipts from the 
first quarterly income tax payment 
reached. The Department, it was ex- 
plained, has made public no official es- 
timate as to the amount of taxes the 
returns will yield in the first payment, 
hence the tabulation of them will fur- 
nish important data respecting the 
status in which the Treasury will find 
itself as to the remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year as well as the first half 
of the next fiscal year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, has informed Congress 
already that there is little hope for a 
deficit smaller than $500,000,000, the 
first since the budgetary and account- 
ing system was established. Something 
like $400,000,000 already has been bor- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 


which is said to be largely a} 
grapefruit-canning in- | 
which is likewise a new enterprise. | 


New York Health Officials to 


Confer With Industry 


Milk producers, dealers and distributors, 
and public health officials will confer 
March 20 in New York on means of com- 
bating the reported decline of 7,000 cafs 
per day from the 1930 level in fluid milk 
consumption in the metropolitan area, ac- 
cording to a statement made public by 
}the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
March 16. There is usually an increase 
of about 3,000 cans per day for the year, 
according to information received by the 
Bureau. The statement follows in full 
text: 

A conference of milk producers, milk 
dealers and distributors, and public health 
officials to consider ways to increase milk 
consumption in New York City is to be 
held by the New York Food Marketing 
} Council on March 20. 

Earl R. French, executive secretary of 
| the council, reports that fluid milk con- 
sumption in the New York metropolitan 
| areas is approximately 7,000 cans per day 
| less than at this time a year ago, whereas 
| normally there is an increase of 3,000 
| cans per day. He says that the decreased 
milk consumption is attributed to the busi- 
| ness depression and unemployment, but 
that the subject justifies a more enlight- 
| ening analysis. 
| The conference will endeavor to ascer- 
| tain what grades of milk have been most 
| affected by the decreased consumption, 
what shifting there may have been from 
| quart purchases to pint purchases, whether 
the consumption per family has declined 
or whether a portion of the families have 
given up fluid milk entirely, how much 
bulk sales have been affected in compari- 
son with bottled sales, whether there has 
been a shift to condensed milk, what sales 
reaction there has been to decreased 
‘prices of milk and cream, and to what 
|extent milk consumption can be restored 
by means of educational campaigns. 
Original information pertaining to milk 
consumption, collected from 14,000 fami- 


lies in New York City, classified according 
to incomes and races, will be presented 
at the conference. 
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On Six Items Are “or War Time Held Inadvisable 


| 
| 


Of Hostilities, Chairman 





President Approves Four} 
Reports of Investigations | [Continued f 
Submitted by F e de r al | tions being set by financial conditions ex- 


| "aan at the outbreak. | 
Commission The outbreak of the war found the! 


| United States in a comparatively favor- 
;able condition, he continued. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act had been enacted the 
preceding year, and the United States/| 
did not enter until it had ocen in effect | 
for three years. In that time, he said, | 
|the Nation had an opportunity to adjust 
itself to war conditions. | 


Through extensive dealing with bel-| 
| ligerents, he said, the gold reserve of the 
| Nation grew from approximately 31.187,- 
| 000,000 in 1914 to $3,079,000,000 in 1918, 
about one-third of the world’s supply at 
that time. In the same way, Mr. Meyer | 


decreased and the rates on four will re- 
main unchanged, the statement says. | explained, there was during the period a/| 
|} broad expansion of trade. 


The statement follows in full text: 
The Tariff Commission announces re-| On the other hand, he said, the operat- 
ports on four investigations approved by | ing expense of the Government increased | 
the President. All but one of these in-| from $2,000,000 per day in 1914 to $55,-| 
vestigations were ordered in response to | 000,000 per day in 1918. | 
Senate resolutions. The President has | } 
proclaimed the rates of — found 2 Payment of 
the Tariff Commission to be necessary to | pp . 
eaualize foreign and domestic costs of | War -time Expenses 
production. These reports cover 10 items; Of the total expense of the war, he 
in the groups of Fourdrinier and cylinder | said, 29 per cent was paid out of current 
wires, wool-felt hat bodies and hats, edi- | revenue and the balance out of loans. A 
ble gelatin, and smokers’ articles (brier| total of $24,000,000,000 was subscribed in 
wood pipes, cigarette holders, etc.). In|loans, he said, at interest rates ranging 
three items the duty was increased, in| from 3' to 4% per cent. 
three it was reduced, and in four no| The only Government effort to control | 
change was made. The new rates become 
effective Apr. 15, 1931. A summary of the 
reports approved today is as follows: 


Fourdrinier Wires 


Fourdrinier wires and cylinder wires, 
and wire used in their manufacture: This 
investigation was instituted in response 
to a Senate resolution. These wires which 
are used as filtering mediums on paper- 
making machines are made of finely 
woven brass or bronze wire cloth. The| 
meshes in Fourdrinier wires usually run 
from 60 to 80 per lineal inch; the meshes 
in cylinder wires or facings usually run | 
60 and coarser. Fourdrinier wires are | 
generally used in the production of the| 
finer grades of paper, such as tissue, news- | 
print and book paper. Cylinder wires are 
largely used in the production of paste- 
board, wrapping paper, and similar rela- 
tively coarse products. Although these 
wires are an essential part of paper-mak- 
.ing machines, they are not an important 
“factor in the total cost of producing pa- 
per, since over a ton of paper is pro- 
duced on the average to every square foot | 
of wire used. 3 

The Commission’s investigation, which | 
‘covered the year 1929, discloses the fact 
that Germany is the chief competing coun- 
try. Substantial quantities of Fourdrinier | 
wires also come from Austria. Importa-| 
tions from other countries are compara-| 
tively insignificant. The importations of 
Fourdrinier wires during the year 1929. 
when the 30 per cent duty in the Act of | 
1922 was in effect, were approximately 18) 
fer cent of domestic consumption; im- 
portations of cylinder wires were relatively | 
unimportant. The rate of duty under the 
Act of 1930 was 50 per cent and this rate 
has, in accordance with the Commission's | 
report, been increased by proclamation of 
the President to 75 per cent on all Fourd-| 
rinier wires, and on cylinder wires above | 
55 mesh, and on woven wire cloth suitable 
for use in the manufacture of Fourdrinier 
and cylinder wires, if having more than 55 
meshes per lineal inch. This increase 
corresponds to the difference in costs of 
production found to exist between Ger- 
many and the United States. The Com- 
mission makes no finding with respect 
to cylinder wires and woven wire cloth 
te not more than 55 meshes per lineal 
nch. 


Reports on four Tariff Commission in- 
vestigations were approved by President 
Hoover Mar. 16, the Commission an- 
nounced in a statement. These reports 
‘cover 10 items in the grounvs of Fourdrinier 
and cylinder wires, wool-felt hat bodies 
and hats, edible gelatin and smokers’ arti- 
cles. The new rates become effective Apr. 
15, the statement says. 


The rates on three items will be in- 
creased, the rates on three more will be 


| financial operations during the war, he} 
| said, was by the Capital Issues Commit- 
tee, whose duty it was to investigate 
whether or not the issuance of private 
securities during the period of the war 
was compatible with the public interest. 
when such proposed issues were in ex- 
cess of $100,000. 


The statute establishing this committee, | 
however, was without a penalty clause, 
so that it was not enforceable if private 
corporations failed to cooperate, he ex-| 
plained. \ 

The committee was successful in its op- 
erations, however, he said, because patri- 
otic public cooperation was behind its aim, 
and proposed issues were submitted to the 
committee. A total of approximately $3,-| 
000,000,000 in private financing operations 
were submitted to the committee, he said, 
of which about $917,000,000 were disap- 
proved. 


Establishment of War 


Finance Corporation 


The necessity of the committee, he said. 
arose from the fact that the money mar- 
ket was preempted by Government finan- 
cial operations. 

With the growing financial operations 
of the Government, and the increasingly 
narrow money market, Mr. Meyer con-| 
tinued, it became necessary to find meth- 
ods for overcoming unfavorable condi- 
tions met by desirable and necessary pri- | 
vate fiscal operations. | 

‘To accomplish this, he said, the War! 
Finance Corporation was established to) 
advance funds to banks with loans out- 
standing to clients engaged in necessary | 
and contributory activities, and in case of | 
necessity, directly to firms, individuals or | 
corporations to be used for the purpose 
of conducting such activities and when it 
was impossible to obtain funds through 
normal channels. } 

As with the Capital Issues Committee, 
he said, the chief value of the corpora- 
tion was the public confidence it engen- 
dered, rather than the monetary value. 
it offered. 





General Preparedness 
Held Advantageous 


Advance planning for periods of emer- 
gency, he said, is desirable, but too much 
rigidity in that planning would be un- 
desirable. 

In answer to questioning from the Com- 
mission, Mr. Meyer said that a retrospec- 
tive study of the Government's financial 
operations in the war gives the United 
States “nothing to be ashamed of and 
much to be proud of.” 

It was said by some, he continued, that 
interest rates paid by the Government on 
war loans were too low. In his opinion, 
however, they were “right and justified.” 

The war finance operations of this 
country and Germany cannot be com- 
pared, Mr. Meyer said, although the Ger- | 
man system stood the strain remarkably 
well up to the moment of defeat. 

With regard to the desirability of en- 
actment of preparatory legislation, Mr. 
Meyer said that in his opinion legislation 
which might be prepared in general in 
peace time could be prepared more ef- 
fectively and in detail after war begins. 

“Congress will be in session,” he said, 
“and I believe major requirements in the 


Wool-felt Hats 


Wool-felt hats and hat bodies: This in- 
vestigation was instituted by the Com- 
mission in response to a Senate resolu- 
tion. In recent years wool-felt hats have 
been in great demand for women’s wear, 
as they are inexpensive and durable and 
may be used for both dress and sports 
wear. In response to this demand, trade 
in wool-felt hats has developed rapidly 
in recent years. Under the act of 1922, 
these hats dutiable as wearing apparel 
(the bulk of them at 24 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem) were im- 
ported in increasing quantities, princi- 
pally from Italy. Domestic production | 
likewise has increased. Under the act of | 
1930, wool-felt hat bodies are dutiable at 
40 cents per pound and 75 per cent ad 
valorem, and finished hats, together with 
such bodies which have been subjected to | 
further processes, are dutiable at the same | 
rates plus 25 cents each. | 

The Commission in its report to the 
President finds that the specific rate of 
40 cents per pound, which is compensa- 
tory for the duty on the raw material, 





should be retained, but ‘hat, in order to A — — 
equalize the costs of production as be-|" Concerning the question of constitu: 


tween Italy and the United States, the 
duty of 75 per cent ad valorem should be 
reduced to 55 per cent advalorem, and| 
that the additional duty on finished hats 
of cents each should be reduced to 12‘ 
cents. 


tionality of drafting property without 

compensation, Mr. Meyer declared that he 

is not a lawyer and would not like to ex- 

| press an opinion without study. Equaliza- 

; tion as far as possible, he declared, was 

| the aim of the Government during the 
Edible Gelatin | world war. 

Edible gelatin: This investigation was, Pointing out that the nature, character 
instituted in response to an application | 
from the New York agent of the Delft} 
Gelatin Works in the Netherlands, which 
is the principal foreign producer of edible | 
gelatin supplying the United States mar- 
ket. The Commission had previously in- 
vestigated this commodity under the Tariff 
Act of 1922, but no report on this investi- | 
gation had been made prior to the enact- 
ment of the Tariff Act of 1930, in which 





the specific rate of duty on gelatin, valued | P—page; c—column 
at less than 40 cents per pound, was in- | 
ee — = iP oo oan ae Agriculture—(P 4--c¢ 2) (P 9--c 2) Ineurance—(P 3--c 3) (P 5--c 4, 5) 
A ‘ ‘ (P 10--c 3). --¢ 1, 7). 
s s in the Act of 1922. 
mae the saton'e field work in connec-|{| Automotive Industry—(P 1--c 4,5). Labor—(P 1--e 1,7) (P 8--c 1). 


tion with this investigation was very ex- | 

tensive, costs being obtained from all of | 

the important domestic gelatin producers | Banking—(P 1--c 1) (P 8--c 3) 

and from the sole producer in one. As | (P 9--c 1, 2). 

a result of this investigation, the Com-| 

mission now finds that on edible gelatin ||| Books-Publications—(P 4--c 4, 7). 

valued at less than 40 cents per pound,||| Census—(P 5-+c 4) (P 8--c 4). 

the duty should be reduced to 5 cents Communications—(P 4--c 3). 

per pound plus 12 per cent ad valorem, in| Communism—(P 3--c¢ 1). 

order to equalize production costs. No | Congress—(P 3--c 3). 

change is recommended for edible gelatin | Construction—(P 3--c 4) (P 4--c 4) 

valued at 40 cents or more per pound. | (P 8--e 1). 

Nearly all the imports of edible gelatin | Courts: Court Decisions—(P 4--c 1) 

consists of that valued at less than 40) (P 5--c 4) (P 6--c 1, 4, 5, 7) 

cents per pound, and practically all the (P 10--c 5). 

edible gelatin produced in the United Current Law—(P 6--c 5). 

States corresponds to that imported from Customs—(P 2--c 5). 

the principal competing country at a for- Education—(P 1--c 3) 

eign value less than 40 cents per pound. Elections—(P 3--c 7). 
Gelatin is obtained chiefly from bones Explosions—(P 4--c 4). 

and calf skins and pig skins. It usually Federal Finance—(P 1--c 2) (P 9--c 7). 

is sold in powdered form and is used in Finance—(P 8--c 3,7) (P 9+-c 3, 4, 7). 

the manufacture of jelly powders, ice Fire Loss—(P 1--c 1). 

creams and candy; and by biscuit manu- | Fish—(P 1--c 2). 

facturers, meat packers, and dairies. It | Food: Foodstuffs—(P 1--c 2, 6, 7) 

is said to be assimilated by the stomach (P 4--¢ 2). 

more quickly and with less effort than Forcign News—(P 3--¢ 2,3) (P 9--c 7). 

any other known food. It is high in food | Foreign Relations—(P 2--c 5). 

value and it supplies heat and energy to) Foreign Trade—(P 5--c 1). 

the body without burdening the system ||} Government Supplies—(P 10--c 1). 


Aviation—(P 1--c 4) (P 2--c 7) 
(P 3--c 2) (P 8--c 6). 
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with proteins. Highways—(P 1--c 2). 
Smokers’ articles—pipes, pipe bowls, Indians—(P 6--c 7). 

cigar and cigarette holders, and mouth- Inland Watérways—(P 2--c 5) 

pieces: The Commission investigated (P 3--¢ 3), 


smokers’ articles dutiable at 5 cents each 
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| sary is such as will give to the President 


| Col. Griswold said. 
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and location of any future national emer- | 
gency is entirely a matter of speculation, | 
Col. Griswold opposed any attempt to lay | 
down details of specific plans by legisla- 
tive act at the present time. Rather, 
he favored only such legislation as may 
be necessary to give the President suffi- 
cient authority to act in accordance with | 
the exigencies of the particular emergency 
along such lines of predetermined general 
plans as are applicable. 

“The difficulty which I see in the forma- 
tion of any specific plans which would be 
effective in time of a national emergency 
lies in the fact that the nature and char- | 
acter of such national emergency is un- 
known,” he said. “It might be great 





| or small and it might occur here on in 


some other part of the world. Therefore 
the laying down of detailed specific plans 
by legislative act or otherwise, would ap- 
pear to be not only a waste of both time 
and money, but might actually prevent 
the prompt establishment of correct plans 
for a particular emergency when and as 
it arose. 

“I believe that any present endeavors 
ought to be limited to the rather broad 
aspects of the problem so that the es- 
sential basic data would be available in 
case of emergency, from which data defi- 
nite plans for the particular case at hand 
could be made. The only legislation neces- 


of the United States sufficient authority 
to act in accordance with the exigencies 
of the case and in accordance with such | 
of the predetermined general plans as are 
applicable to the particular emergency,” 


Maintenance of 
Industry Urged 


“I am not in sympathy with the forma- 
tion of any plan which would require 
radical upheavals in industry since only 
unsatisfactory conditions to the Nation 


itself can result from such a@ course,” he 
continued. “It must be recognized that 
the outcomé of any national emergency 
of major importance is just as dependent 
upon the proper conduct of industry as 
it is upon military operations. It must 
therefore be obvious that so long as the 
requirements of our military forces are 
promptly and properly met, the least dis- 
turbance we can have to industry itself 
will give us the best results and leave us 
in the best condition after the emergency 
is over. 

“This country excels all others in almost 
every endeavor because of the spirit of 
individualism which is permitted under 
our democratic form of government and 
therefore anything which we may do which 
tends to take away this spirit of indi- 
vidualism will lessen our efficiency as a 
Nation. 

“And now as to communications which | 
must play an important part in any na- 


tional emergency. Let us first remember 
that the successful conduct of industry 
during such a crisis is essential to the 
successful operation of our military forces 
and that a far greater volume of com- 
munications will be required for the suc- 
cessful conduct of these industries than 
will be required in connection with mili- 
tary operations. No one, who has had 
war experience, will question for an in- 
stant the necessity of the military au- 
thorities having absolute control over com- 
munications in the combat area. 





“However, outside of that area the con- | = 


trol should be left, just in so far as it is 
possible to do so, with the companies ren- 
dering communication service. It may be 
that if the emergency is great enough, 
some national governmental control for 
the purpose of coordination should be set 
In such a case I would recommend 
that the Government obtain the services 
of the best communications man in the 
country and place the control in his hands, 
rather than to center such control with 
any existing department of the govern- 
ment. Actual possession of the communi- 
cation companies by the government is 
not essential and in my opinion would re- 
sult in less satisfactory service to the gov- 
ernment, and, at the same time, might 
impair the property rights of hundreds 
of thousands of people throughout the 
country. 


Emergency Steps 
Are Recommended 

“There is no question of profiteéring on 
the part of the communication companies 
as their rates in general are fixed and 
regulated by law. Of course, some guar- 
antees on the part of the government 
would be necessary to care for emergency 
installations that would not have com- 
mercial value subsequent to the war. Also 
the government should be quick to recog- 
nize the necessity for increased tariffs 
should the price of materials and labor be 
increased to the point where just and 
reasonable earnings could not be realized. 

“My recommen - .tions are: 

“1. Give to the President of the United 
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| portant to the navies of the world as they 


'I am not prepared to say that the pres- 
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Battleships Held | 


Primary Naval 


Strength in War 


Airplanes Found Important 
But Will Not Supersede 
Surface Craft, Represen- 
tative Woodruff Says 





Battleships, cruisers and other types of 
large craft will continue to be as im-| 


ever have been, and airplanes, submarines 
and destroyers will remain in the cate- 
gory of auxiliaries to them, Representa- 
tive Woodruff (Rep.), of Bay City, Mich., 
said orally Mar. 16. Mr. Woodruff is a 
majority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs and chairman of its 
subcommittee on yards and docks. | 

Mr. Woodruff said he will inspect the | 
Charleston, S. C., navy yard and the) 
naval air station at Pensacola, Fla., the | 
last of this month. He said he wanted | 
first-hand information about the condi- | 


| 


tion and needs of these two plants. | 


He has been informed, he said, that the | 
general plant equipment at Pensacola is| 
of construction dating back to the World| 
War. Reports have come to him, he) 
added, that the buildings are in poor| 
condition and that there is necessity of | 
new and improved equipment. 


Importance of Air Service 


“It is one of the most important air sta- | 
tions we have,” he said, “and it should 
not be overlooked in our hurry to com- 
plete the naval station facilities of this 
country and the Hawaiian Islands. 


“Every time the Navy conducts maneu- 
vers, the importance of the air servicé to 
the Navy appears to be increased. I am 
not one of those who believe that the air 
service can be anything other than an 
auxiliary of the Navy. It is as much aux- 
iliary as the submarines or the destroyers. 

“The battleships, the cruisers and the 
other big ships of the Navy are just as 
important to the national defense today, 
and will be in the future, as they have 
béen in the past. I incorporate in that 
class the battleships, principally because 
other nations having large navies are 
clinging to this type of vessel. If all ships 
of war in the world larger than the 10,000- 
ton 8-inch gun cruisers were scrapped, 
these cruisers automatically would become 
the major warship category in the navies 
of the world powers. 

Retention of Battleships | 

“Whether this type of warship could 
successfully withstand bombing attacks | 
from the air service is at this time of | 
course open t question. For this reason | 








ent policy of retaining battleships is not 
the correct policy for this Government to! 
pursue. 


“A great many people have an idea 
that we have a number of naval stations | 
that we might well do without. That 
may be possibly true. Many people in- 
clude Charleston in that class. I de not 
agree with that view, »ecause the only 
Navy Yard we have be.ween the Panama 
Canal and Norfolk, Va., where a warship 
can be repaired is at Charleston. It seems 
to me important that we retain the 
Charleston yard and that we proper) 
equip it, because in the event of war, thi 
Panama Canal and the Caribbean Sea 
will undoubtedly prove to be part of the 
real battleground. It seems inadvisable to 
me to have conditions such that 1t would 
be necessary to bring all the way to Nor- 








States authority to act promptly in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the case. 

“2. Legislative action outlining detailed 
specific plans or methods is undesirable. 


“3. Disturb industry as little as pos- 
sible. 


“4. Federal control of communications 
is not essential except in case of a major 
emergency and then only for coordina- 
tion purposes. 


“5. Federal ownership and operation of 
communications is undesirable either in 
times of peace or war.” 


Federal Control of. 


Radio Is Suggested 


Col. Griswold, in continuing his testi- 
mony, said that he considered it highly 
desirable that the Commission get basic 
information relative to industry, such as 
where products can be obtained. One 
of the chief burdens of the World War, 
he said, was the lack of coordination 
on the part of the Government in meeting 
its own requirements. 


With regard to radio, he said, it presents 
@ particular and difficult problem, since 
radio is not limited by national borders. 
It might be advisable in the case of radio, 
he said, to have Federal control of that 
type of communication facility. 

Mr. Robbins, in presenting his views to 
the Commission, recommended the regis- 
tration of all citizens in time of war and 
their assignment to duties by a board 
similar to the Draft Board. He further 
recommended granting to the President 
full war-time powers so that no peace- 
time restrictions should interfere with 
those powers. 


He declared himself in favor of price- 
fixing in time of war, but expressed doubt 
of the advisability of wisdom of attempt- 
ing to fix prices in advance by a peace- 
time law. That end can be obtained more 
satisfactorily, he said, in the event of 
emergency by cooperation with industry 
under Government leadership. 

The dissatisfaction arising out of the 
last war, he said, was not caused by the 
small compensation of the men in war 
service, but by the knowledge of the fact 
that men back home were receiving high 
compensation for their work, out of all 
proportion to true values. If the cost of 
living could be maintained at a normal 
level, he said, there would be no necessity 
for any undue increase in labor prices. 


Price-fixing Favored 
On Necessary Commodities 


Concerning the conscription of capital 
wealth, Mr. Robbins declared that so long 
as the opinion of the public is in favor of 
war, there will be no difficulty in raising 
money for its conduct by voluntary 
Means. The desired purposes can be ac- 
complished, hé said, by methods other 
than the sequestration of private prop- 
erty, but by voluntary cooperative effort. 
Price-fixing should be exercised only in 
the case of necessary commodities, and 
should not be fixed arbitrarily as of any 
date, but by arbitration between the Gov- 
ernment and the industry, taking into 
| consideration the conditions existing at 





the time. 


Every effort should be made, he said, 
| to prevent the reaping of excess profits 
as & result of war, but if by any chance 
such profits were made in spite of the 
Government efforts, an excess profit tax 
should be levied to further aid in the 
equalization of the burden. 


| (The full text of a prepared state- 
| ment presented by Mr. Meyer to the 
Commission will be printed in the 


issue of Mar. 18.) 





Trade Compact With Austria Revised : 


|before the Federal Council on Tuesday, 
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265-mile Aqueduct to Cost $200,000,000 
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COLORADO RIVER 
AQUEDUCT ROUTES 


United States Bureau of Reclamation 


The Parger route, selected as the line of a proposed aqueduct to 
divert water from thé Colorado River to cities and towns in south- 
ern California is shown on the map, with alternate routes which 
have been rejected. The aqueduct is to be 265 miles in length and 
is estimated to cost $200,000,000 completed, it is stated by the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation in a recent statement announcing the 
selection of the route and describing the project. 








To Permit Its Cancellation in 1935 





Supplemental Article Has Been Ratified by United States | 


Senate and Austrian National Council 





The Austrian National Council has ap- 
proved a supplemental article to the 
American-Austral commercial treaty pro- 
viding that the treaty may be canceled 
by either party in 1935, according to an 
announcement by the Department of 
State Mar. 16. This article has already 
been approved by the Senate. 

The original treaty between the two 
countries provides that the treaty would 
not be subject to cancellation until six 
years had elapsed, according to an oral 
explanation by the Department of State. 
However, since Austria’s treaties all are 
subject to cancellation in 1935, the United 
States agreed to a supplementary article 
by which the commercial treaty also might 
expire in that year. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State, with the full text of the supple- 
mentary article and full text of Article 
XXIV follows: 

Mr. Gilchrist B. Stockton, American 
Minister at Vienna, reported in his tele- 
gram of Mar. 14 that the National Coun- 
cil approved the supplemental article and 
the United States Senate’s reservation to 
the United States-Austrian Commercial 
Treaty on Mar. 13. This matter will come 


Republic of Austria, by the undersigned 
Mr. Gilchrist Baker Stockton, Envoy Ex- 


of the United States of America at 
Vienna, and Dr. Johann Schober, Vice 


their duly empowered plenipotentiaries, 
agree, as follows: 


sular Rights, between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Austria, 
signed June 19, 1928, to the effect that 
the said treaty shall remain in force for 
the term of six years from the date of 
the exchange of ratifications, it is agreed 
that the said treaty may be terminated on 
Feb. 11, 1935, or on any date thereafter, 
by notice given by either high contract- 
ing party to the other party one year be- 
fore the date on which it is desired that 





years from the date of the exchange of 
Tratifications, on which date it shall begin 
to take effect in all of its provisions. 


of the aforesaid period of six years neither 
High Contracting Party notifies to the 


. a7. enate of the United States 
Mar. 17. ‘The & . other an intention of modifying, by change 


gave its consent to the fatification of 
this treaty some weeks ago. of the articles in this treaty or of termi- 
nating it upon the expiration of the afore- 
said period, the treaty shall remain in full 
force and effect after the aforesaid period 
and until one year from such a time as 
either of the High Contracting Parties 
shall have notified to the other an inten- 





Supplementary agreement to the Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Consular 
Rights between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Austria, 
signed on June 19, 1928. 

The United States of America and th 





treaty. 





Nassak Gem Case 
Is Denied Reveiw 


President Hoover to Leave 
Mar. 18 on Caribbean Trip 


President Hoover plans to leave Wash- 
ington on Mar. 18, for Norfolk, Va., where 


Duty on Diamond Imported | 
he will board the battleship “Arizona” for 


From England Sustained 


The Nassak diamond case, involving 
whether that gem could be imported free 
of duty as an “artistic antique” or only 
upon payment of a duty of 20 per cent 
ad valorem as a “diamond cut but not 
set” will not be heard by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. A petition 
for a writ of certiorari in the suit, Bandler ! 
v. Mayers, Osterwald & Muhifeld, Inc., 
No. 718, met refusal at the hands of the 
court on Mar. 16. 

The stone which, according to the pe- 
tition, came orignally from the ancient 
temple of Shiva, near Nassak, on the 
Upper Godavery River in India, was im- 
ported from England and admitted free 
of duty. A competitor of the importer 
protested its free entry and the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals finally de- 
termined that a 20 per cent ad valorem 
duty must be paid. 

The petition for a writ of certiorari was 
sought under séction 195 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended by the Tariff Act of 
1930 so as to permit the Supreme Court to 
grant writs without the former require- 
ment of a certificate of importance from 
the Attorney General. 


was stated orally at the White House 
on Mar. 16. 


Although details of the itinerary have 


President will go direct to Porto Rico 
and return by way of the Virgin Islands. 
He expects, it was said, to spend two days 
le Rico and one day in the Virgin 
slands. 


Because of oon limitations aboard the 
Arizona, the esident will have only a 
Small party making the trip with him. 
Among them will be the Secretary of 


—_ 
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J. G. Joslin of Boston to Suc- 
ceed Mr. Akerson | 


Appointment of Theodore G. Joslin,| 
Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, as secretary to Presi- 
dent Hoover, was announced at the White 
House on Mar. 16. He succeeds George 
Akerson, who recently resigned to accept 
a position with the Paramount Publix Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Joslin, it was said, probably will not 
take up his new duties for some days yet. 


A biographical sketch of Mr. Joslin was 
made public at the White House as fol-| 
lows: | 


Theodore G. Joslin was born in Leo- 
minster, Mass., Feb. 28, 1890; son of Fréed- 
erick A. and Hannah G. Joslin. He was 
educated in the public schools of that 
city. Upon graduating from high school 
in 1908, he entered the employ of the 
Boston Bureau of the Associated Press, 
with which news gathering organization 
he remained until the early Fall of 1913. 
During that period he served successively 
as office boy, telephone operator, mani- 
folder, pony éditor, Rhode Island corre- 
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Hawes and Robert Edward Joslin. On 
Sept. 1, 1913, Mr. Joslin joined the staff 
of the Boston Evening Transcript. In 
1916 Mr. Joslin was assigned to the Wash- | 
ington Bureau of the Transcript, becom- | 
ing chief of the Washington bureau in| 
1924. He is a member of the Gridiron) 
and National Press Clubs, : 
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traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary | 


Chancellor and Federal Minister for For-| 
eign Affairs of the Republic of Austria, ! 


Notwithstanding the provisions of the| 
first paragraph of Article XXIV of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Con- | 


such termination shall become effective. | 


Article XXIV.—The present treaty shall | 
remain in full force for the term of six | 


If within one year before the expiration | 


or omission, any of the provisions of any '' 


tion of modifying or terminating the 


a@ 10-day trip in the Caribbean Sea, it| 


not been completed, it was said that the| 
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Planes Assigned 
In Maneuvers of 
Army Air Division 


| 


‘Complete Plans for Distri- 
bution of 672 Craft for 
Fiéld Exercises on . East 
| Coast Are Announced 


Schedules and airports to which will be 
| assigned 672 Army Air Corps planes pend- 
jing flying demonstrations above various 
east coast cities of the United States were 
| announced Mar. 15 by the Department of 
| War, in disclosing complete plans for the 
distribution of the “first air division ever 
assembled in the United States.” The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Complete plans for the distribution in 
|New York, Boston, Springfield, Hartford, 
Baltimore and Washington of the 672 
Army Air Corps planes forming the first 
| air division ever assembled in the United 
| States and which will participate in the 
1931 Air Corps field exercises in May were 
announced today, Mar. 16, by Brig. Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois, commanding gen- 
eral of the division. 

Following a demonstration over Chi- 
cago on May 20, the division will fly from 
|Dayton to New York on May 21 where 
the planes will be distributed as follows 
preparatory to night demonstrations to be 
| staged by bombardment planes at 11 p. m., 
jon May 22, and the main demonstration 
scheduled to begin at 3:30 p. m. on May 23. 

Photographers’ Planes 

Mitchel Field—Division Headquarters 
consisting of 30 officers headed by Brig. 
Gen. Foulois and 13 enlisted men and 22 
| Staff planes. Heaquarters for correspond- 
ents and photographic planes will also be 
| established here. 
21st Observation Wing—150 planes; 22d 
| Observation Wing of 99 planes; 30 planes 
for official observers—total 359 officers, 
| 273 enlisted men and 313 planes. 

Roosevelt Field No. 1—llth Bombard- 
ment Wing of 69 planes, 113 officers and 
105 enlisted men. 

Roosevelt Field No. 2—3ist Provisional 
Transport Group of 45 planes, 45 officers 
and 45 enlisted men. 

Fairchild Airport, Farmingdale—3d At- 
tack Group of 51 planes, 52 officers and 
51 enlisted men. 

Valley Stream Airport—1st Provisional 
Pursuit Wing of 194 planes, 227 officers 
and 213 enlisted men. 

Total of 672 planes, 797 officers and 687 
enlisted men. 

On May 24, the Division will leave New 
York for New Engiand cities where it will 
be distributed as follows: 

Hartford: Brainard Field—22d Provi- 
| Sional Wing of 99 planes. Pratt & Whit- 
|ney Airport—3d Attack Group, 51 planes.° 
| Springfield: Boles Airport—lst Provi- 
|Sional Pursuit Wing of 194 planes; part 
|of the 21st Provisional Observation Wing, 
| 111 planes; the 11th Provisional Bombard- 
ment Wing, 68 planes; and 30 planes for 
| Official observers. 

Municipal Airport—3l1st Provisional 
| Transport Group of 45 cargo planes. 
Boston Demonstration 

Boston: Headquarters detachment of 5 
planes, 9th Observation Group of 39 planes 
and 12th Photo Detachment of 12 planes. 

The demonstration over Boston will take 
| place about noon on May 25. 

On May 26, the planes will return to 
|New York by way of Albany and West 
| Point, following the Hudson River. 

On May 27, with New York as its base, 
the division will stage demonstrations over 
Atlantic City, Trenton, Jersey City and 
Newark. 

, May 28 will be devoted to inspection °%g 
| equipment. 

| On May 29, there will be demonstrations 
| over Philadelphia and Baltimore, and that 
night, in preparation for the final demon- 
| Stration to be staged over Washington on 
the 30th, the division will be distributed 
as follows: 

Baltimore: 22d Observation Wing of 99 
planes. 

Middletown, Pa.: Transport Group of 45 
planes. 

Langley Field, Va.: 21st Observation 
| Wing of 150 planes; 11th Bombardment 
Wing, 69 planes and 3d Attack Group, 51 
| planes. 

Bolling Field, D. C.: Division Headquar- 
ters, 1st Provisional Pursuit Wing, 194 
planes; official observers, 30 planes, and, 
press section, 12 planes. 

May 30, demonstration over Washing- 
ton and on May 31 the planes will start 
on the journeys to their home stations. 








War, Patrick J. Hurley, who has juris- 
diction over Porto Rico, and the Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, who 
; recently took over administration of the 
| Virgin Islands; Lawrence Richey, the 
President's secretary; Dr. Joel T. Boone, 
the President's physician, and the Presi- 
dent’s military and naval aides, Capt. 
Russell Train and Col. Campbell Hodges. 
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From Communist 
Plan Foreseen 


Representative Fish Predicts | 
Billion Dollar Decline in| 
Exports Because of Activ- | 
ities of Soviet 


Asserting that “we, in this country, have 
done more to build up communism in Rus- 
sia in the last three years than any other 
country,” Representative Fish (Rep.), of 
Garrison, N. Y., Chairman of the House 
Committee which recently investigated | 


communist activities in this country, de- 
clared in a radio address Mar. 16 that} 
a billion dollars worth of American ex- | 
ports in oil, lumber, wheat and cotton | 
would be lost to this country as a result 
of the help given. 

Mr. Fish spoke from Washington, D. 
C., ever the network of the National 
Broa. asting Co. An authorized sum- 
mary of his address follows in full text: 


Communism is today the most impor- | 
tant and far-reaching issue affecting the 
civilization of the world and the happi- | 
nes and safety of our people. The much 
discussed question of prohibition sinks 
into insignificance when compared to 
communism, which enters into practically 
every human activity and threatens our 
standards of living, civil rights, and all the 
ideals, traditions and even our form of! 
government which we cherish and are a 
part of. 


I am not an alarmist and do not antici- 
pate any serious danger to our republi- 
can form of government from the revolu- 
tionary communists in the United States 
until communism has made greater pro- 
gress in China, India and Germany. The 
communists in Germany number 15,000,- 
000, and have an armed and drilled or- 
ganization larger than the German army 
and can create a serious disturbance in 
that country any time it suits the purpose 
and policy of Moscow. 

The Communist Party, or movement, in 
the United States is largely an alien con- 
spiracy in our midst, having certain defi- 
nite aims and purposes which can be de- 
fined as destruction of all religious be- 
liefs, of private property and inheritance, 
promoting class hatred and_ spreading 
revolutionary propaganda through the 
Communist International to incite strikes, 
riots, sabotage and industrial unrest, and 
lastly, to bring about a class or civil war, 
and to overthrow our republican form 
of government by force and violence and 
establish th: dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat or soviet form of government with 
the world capital at Moscow. 





| 


If the alien communists in the United 


States who have come here of their own 
free will and accord to enjoy the equal 
opportunities and protection of our laws 
do not like our country and its free in- 
stitutions let them go back to their na- 
tive lands where they can enjoy the low 
standard of wages and oppressive laws 
which they are accustomed to, and where 
there is no freedom of speech, of the 
press, and assembly or trial by jury. If 
they will not depart or cease their revo- 
lutionary propaganda then it is the duty 
of Congress to enact laws to deport all 
alien communists. They do not fear our 
police, our courts or our jails, but they 
do fear deportation and that is the most 
effective weapon against the kind of war- 
fare the communists are waging against 
the Government of the United States and 
against its firmest foundations, the home, 


@ the family and religion. 


» paid 20 cents gold a day. 


The Federal Government, through the 
Department of Justice, should be given 
power to investigate and keep in contact 
with the revolutionary activities of the 
communists, as a precautionary measure 
to guard against this alien conspiracy: of 
hate and destruction that permeates all 
sections of our country, and is well or- 
ganized and supported by iron discipline. 

Five-year Plan 

The most serious and immediate issue 
is the protection of free American labor 
against competition from the convict and 
forced labor in Soviet Russia, which has 
seized and confiscated all lands and nat- 
ural resources. The five-year plan in 
Russia is making marked progress, and in 
oil, lumber, wheat and cotton has been 
highly successful, due to the credit ex- 
tended by American bankers, capitalists 


and industrialists and the use of Ameri-| 


can engineering brains and_ technical 
skill, the shipment of tractors, combines, 
Sawmill machinery and oil equipment. 
Lenin, who was a great man, was right 
when he said that capitalists will commit 
suicide for temporary profit. That is just 
what American capitalists have been do- 
ing by aiding a communist government 
dedicated to the destruction of capitalism 
and all noncommunist governments. 


We, in this country, have done more to 
build up communism in Russia in the 
last three years than any other country. 
The net result is that we will lose a bil- 
lion dollars worth of American exports 
in four commodities—oil, lumber, wheat 


and cotton—within the next four years. | 
We have already this year lost the world | 


market in wheat, and we will lose it in 
oil, lumber and cotton in exactly the 
Same way. 

Free American labor cannot compete 
with the products of Soviet labor, har- 
nessed and shackled to their jobs and 


American capitalists in helping to build 
up Soviet Russia, with greater natural 


resources than ourselves and which have 
cost the Soviet government nothing, and 
the products of forced and convict labor | 
in Soviet Russia will undersell us in the 
world markets and bring economic loss 
and ruin to many of our most important 
industries. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Mar. 16, 1931 





10 a. m.—Henry P. Fletcher, Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, called to 
discuss routine tariff matters. 

10:45 a. m.—Col. John Thomas Tay- 
lor, Washington representative of the 
American Legion, called to ask that the 
French World War veterans be invited 
to hold their annual convention in 
Washington this Fall. 

11 a. m—Former Representative Ray- 
mond Stevens called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

11:30 a. m—J. A. L. Waddell, of New 
York, called to discuss engineering 
problems. 

11:45 a. m.—Frank B. Noyes, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., president of The Associ- 
ated Press, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Members of the Grand 
Council Order De Molay received. 

12:45 p. m.—Basketball team of the 
Bishop of England High School of 
Charleston, S. C., received. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


The greed of | 





Future of Commercial Aviation Central Portion | 
In Latin America to Be Studied (jf Capitol Still 


|Pan American Union Makes Special Plans for Discussion 


Of Airlines’ Development During Washington, D. C., 
Conference of Business Leaders of Republics 


The development of commercal avia-;“It would appear that the next and suc- 
tion between the republics of Latin Amer-| ceeding decades will also witness a re- 


ica has caused the Pan American Union| 


markable development, particularly in the 


to make. special plans for the discussion | classes of services to be offered the pub- 
of commercial aviation at the Fourth Pan|lic. The fact that aerial facilities grew in 


American Commercial Conference which 
meets in Washington, D. C., Oct. 5. An 
authorized summary of an announcement 
by the Union regarding commercial avia- 
tion and the conference, follows in full 
text: 

The conference, bringing together com- 
mercial leaders from the 21 American re- 
publics, will meet in this city from Oct. 


5 to 12, the report announces, continuing: | 
The adaptability of the airplane to cer-| 


tain factors of the transportation situa- 
tion peculiar to the American continent 
has been responsible for the tremendous 
growth of commercial aviation in the last 


few years, particularly on an international! | 


basis. The whole question of modern 
transportation has taken on a new sig- 
nificance. 


Growth of Air Lines 


“The value of speed, the dominant fac-| 


tor in aerial transportation, will be largely 
vitiated if passengers, mails or freight are 
subjected to the delays and formalities 
usually incident to international travel 
on land or water. Out of the necessity 
for expeditious clearance of passengers 


and cargo upon arrival at a foreign air-| 


port, has arisen an entirely new concept 
of the type of legislation required to reg- 
ulate international air transport, both for 
the protection of governmental rights and 
insurance of a certain freedom of action 
needed by the operators of the air lines.’ 

The report states that it was only about 
10 years ago that what has been termed 
“the first successful commercial air serv- 
ice in the world” began operations on the 
Magdalena River in Colombia, and today 
there exist on the American continent 


more than 69,000 miles of air lines in reg- | 


ular operation. 


“This figure gives a fair idea of the, 


growth of the industry in its first dec- 
ade.” the report points out, and continues, 


Revision of Radio 
Rules to Restrict 


Deviation Proposed 


Federal Commission Plans 
Hearings on Regulation 
Which Would Permit 50- 
Cycle Variations 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
particularly paragraph C of section 4 
thereof, caused by the amendment of said 
order postponing the effective date thereof 
from Mar. 1, 1931, to Apr. 30, 1930, the 
Commission desires to make known its 
interpretation of said order as follows: 

a! (> i | 
quiring applicants to file such agreements 
with and as a part of applications for re- 
|newal of license are not effective except 
as to applications filed subsequent to 
May 1, 1931. 

(2) In all other respects said order 
shall be operative and effective as of 3 
a. m., Eastern Standard Time, April 30, 
1931.” 


Seattle Petition Denied 

On recommendation of its general coun- 
sel, Col. Thad H. Brown, the Commission 
denied the petition of Station KFQW, of 
Seattle, Wash., asking leave to submit fur- 
ther testimony in the hearing for the re- 
newal of its application for license. 

Station KTNT, Muscatine, Iowa, which 
was recommended for denial of its ap- 
plication for renewal of license by Chief 
Examiner Ellis A. Yost, was granted five 
cays’ additional time in which to file ex- 
ceptions to Mr. Yost’s adverse recom- 
mendation. Station WMBC, Detroit, 
Mich., was granted a license for the reg- 
ulation license term, and the application 
of Station WLOE, Boston, for renewal of 
license was designated for hearing. 

Text of Frequency Proposal 

The full text of the Commission's an- 
nouncement pertaining to the proposed 
reduction of frequency tolerance follows: 

Upon its own motion and pursuant to 
the provisions of section 1 of subtitle E 
of General Order 93, the Commission or- 
dered that an informal hearing be held 
at its offices in Washington, on Apr. 20, 
1931, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation as to whether or not its General 
Order 7 should be repealed and the follow- 
ing proposed general order or its substan- 
tial equivalent be enacted in lieu thereof: 

1. On and after one year from the date 
of this order all stations shall maintain 
the assigned frequency between the limits 
of 50 cycles per second above to 50 cycles 
per second below the assigned frequency. 

2. On and 
this order the Commission will not au- 
thorize the installation of any new trans- 
|mitting equipment in broadcasting sta- 
tions or changes in the frequency control 
of equipment at present licensed for op- 
eration in broadcasting stations unless 
such equipment is so designed that there 
is reasonable assurance that the frequency 
of the transmitter is capable of maintain- 
ing the assigned frequency of the station 
between the limits set forth in para- 
graph 1. 

3. Each radio broadcasting station is 
hereby ordered to announce twice each 
day, at the beginning and end of its pro- 
gram, that it is broadcasting on a fre- 
quency of — kilocycles by authority 
of the Federal Radio Commission. 

4. General Order No. 7 is hereby re- 
pealed. 





Recapture Provision 
In Power Act Upheld 


‘Supreme Court Affirms Denial 
Of Permit by Wisconsin 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on Mar. 16, affirmed without 
opinion the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin in the case of Nekoosa Ed- 
| wards Paper Co. v. Railroad Commission 
| of Wisconsin. No. 218, involving the valid- 
ity and application of the so-called “‘re- 
|capture clause” of the Wisconsin Water 
Power Act. 


The case concerned the right of the} 
paper company to a permit for a projecc| 


on Four Mile Creek, a tributary of the 
Wisconsin River, without subjecting such 
permit to the recapture provision, pro- 


viding that permits for dams on naviga- | 


ble streams are subject to be retaken by 
| the State within 30 years by paying the 
cost of reproduction. 

The permit was denied by the Rail- 
road Commission, and its decision af- 


firmed by the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
on the ground that the stream was navi- 
gable, the application having been made 
for a permit for a project on a nonnavi- 
gable stream. 





The provisions of said order re-| 


after the effective date of | 


|a@ brief period from short, disconnected 
|lines in individual nations, to services 
|connecting the principal cities of many 
| countries, and the fact that operators of 
| air lines were subject to customs and 
clearance regulations originally designed 
| for steamship services, soon produced an 
| international problem.” 


Convention Ratified 


In tracing the steps that have been 
|taken by the several American govern- 


ments to meet this problem in the most | 


satisfactory manner, the report reveals 
that a convention on commercial aviation, 


the subject, was signed at the Sixth In- 
ternational Conference of {American 
| States at Havana in 1928, and since that 
time a number of governments have rati- 
fied the convention. In addition, at the 
sessions of the Pan American Commis- 
sion on Customs Procedure and Port 
Formalities at Washington in 1929, the 
subject of regulations at air ports received 


serious consideration, and a series of im- | 
portant proposals were adopted, which en- | 


deavors are being made to have the va- 
rious governments incorporate into ef- 
fective legislative measures. 

In conclusion, the report says, “It was 
on the basis of mail transportation that 
the majority of the air lines in the Amer- 
icas were established. With an assured 
income from this source, the lines fur- 
ther developed their services to include 
passengers and express cargo. It is in 
this field of passenger travel that 
greatest future aerial development may 
be expected, based not only on the trans- 
portation of passengers on business mis- 
sions, but more particularly upon the 
|general growth of tourist travel by air, as 
the many historic and scenic spots all over 
the Western Hemisphere become better 
known to travelers.” 


tn . . . 
‘Commission Named in Peru 


‘To Formulate Electoral Law 
Ambassador Fred Morris Dearing at 
Lima, Peru, reported on Mar. 14 that the 
new provisional junta has issued a reso- 
lution naming a commission to formulate 
a new electoral law providing for the rep- 
resentation of minorities, a secret and Ob- 
ligatory vote, and the scientific organiza- 
tion of electoral registries. 


(Issued by the Department of State.) 


Republican Senatorial 
Expenditures Reported 


Expenditures of $2,500 during the period 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 28 by the Republican Sen- 
atorial Committee have just been reporied 
to the Clerk of the House, William Tyler 
Page, by M. J. Winfree, deputy treasurer 
of the organization. Of this amount, $500 
was expended in salaries and $2.0v0 con- 
tributed to the senatcrial campaign in 
Vermont. Balance on hand «as of Feb. 
28 totaled $6,473, according to the report. 





Court Denies Review 


Of Insurance Cases 


Both Involve Interpretation of 
Extended Term Clauses 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
on Mar. 16, denied applications for re- 
view of two cases involving interpreta- 
tions of clauses in insurance policies rela- 
tive to extended term insurance. One 
case, Union Central Life Insurance Co 
vy. Harvey, No. 717, involved the date upon 
which extended term insurance begins to 
run. The case of New York Life In- 
surance Co. v. Rositzky, No. 736, the ques- 
tion of whether extended term insurance 
extends to double indemnity benefits of 
a policy. 

In the Harvey case, No. 717, 
trict court held that the 


the dis- 
extended term 
insurance began to run from the date re- 
| quired by the terms of the policy for the 
payment of annual premiums. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, however, reversed the judgment 
and ruled that the term insurance began 
to run from the anniversary of the date 
the application was approved in the 
home office of the company. 

The Rositzky case, No. 736, arose under 
the nonforfeiture law of Missouri, the 
petition filed therein explained. The face 
value of the policy involved was $5,000 
with double indemnity benefits for acci- 
dental death. The policy lapsed after 
payment of three premiums and the in- 
sured died shortly thereafter by accidental] 
means. Action was instituted to recover 


$10,000. The company admitted a liability | 


of $5,000 but contended that the extended 
term did not apply to the double in- 
demnity benefit. 

The circuit court of appeals held that 
the nonforfeiture law of Missouri gov- 
erned the case and required the inclusion 
of the double indemnity benefit. 


Delaware Diversion 
Report Is Challenged 


New Jersey Objects to Findings 
Of Special Master 


Exceptions to the report of Charles N 
Burch, special master appointed by the 
;|Supreme Court of the United States in 
| the Delaware River diversion dispute be- 
tween New Jersey and New York, were 
filed Mar. 16 by New Jersey. Both the 
State and the City of New York had 
previously filed their exceptions to the 
report which limited the proposed diver- 
sion from 600,000,000 gallons per day to 
400,000,000 gallons. 

The diversion is proposed by New York 
|for the purpose of furnishing New York 
|City with an additional pure-water 
| supply. 
| The suit, Original No. 16, was instituted 
| by New Jersey to restrain New York from 
| taking waters out of the Delaware River 
| watershed on the ground that it preju- 
diced its own use of the river. Mr. Burch, 


|result to New Jersey which would aggre- 
|gate a damage substantial enough to limit 
|the New York diversion. 

New York excepted to his findings that 
any damage would follow from the tak- 
ing of the waters and challenged the lim- 
itation in amount which he prescribed. 

New Jersey, in its exceptions, chal- 
lenges the report in that it found that 
New York was entitled to divert the water 
from the Delaware watershed and that it 
did not recommend a decree prohibiting 
|New York taking any water. It is also 
claimed by New Jersey that the evidence 
was sufficient to show that New York 


has suitable sources of adequate water | 


supply available within its natural wa- 
tershed which can be used without injury 
| to New Jersey. 


embracing the most modern thought on/j| 


the | 


in his report, found that damage would | 


\ 


Is Uncompleted 


Dome Overhangs Portico on 
Eastern Front, According | 
To Architect Lynn, in Re- 
port to Congress 


Construction of the United States Capi- | 
tol has not been completed, with the re- | 
sult that the base of the great dome over- | 
hangs the portico of the center section | 
on the east front, the Architect of the} 
| Capitol, David Lynn, stated orally Mar. 16. | 
The face of the center section, now 
| deeply recessed between the two wings, | 
must be extended several feet toward the 
}east to make the building architecturally | 
complete and in accordance with plans 
developed before the dome and the wings 
as they now stand were completed. | 

The incompleteness of design of the 
; eastern front is obvious, Mr. Lynn stated, 
adding that many architects notice it im- 
mediately when seeing the building for 
the first time. 

Mr. Lynn outlined the existing situation 
before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations during the last | 
session of Congress. An appropriation 
of approximately $5,000 would be neces- 
Sary to revise earlier plans for the work. 

The work of extending the east face! 
| where necessary would require 18 months 
;and an expenditure of approximately 
| $3,000,000 for completion, according to Mr. | 
Lynn, who furnished the following addi- 
tional information: 

In the latter part of 1864 Thomas U. 
Walter, then Architect of the Capitol, pre- 
sented his annual report to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Recommended Changes 

The report contained the 
statements: 

“Now that the new dome and the wings 
of the Capitol are nearing completion. it 
must be apparent to everyone that the 
extension of the center building on the 
east to the line of the new wings be- 
comes an architectural necessity. I have 
| therefore prepared plans for thus com- 
pleting the work in harmony with what 
j}has already been done, and will place 
them in the Capitol for future reference. | 

“I do not suppose, nor would I recom- | 
mend, that any action be taken by Con-'! 
gress in reference to such an improve- 
ment until the war is ended and the fi- 
nancial condition of the country becomes 
settled and prosperous; but inasmuch as 
it is my purpose to retire from these 
works as soon as the dome is finished, I 
deem it incumbent upon me to have upon 
record my views as to their final com- 
| pletion.” 
| During the years intervening from 1864 
to 1901 the question of carrying out the 
provisions and suggestions of the Walte: 
‘plan for extension of the east line of 
the center building seems to have been 





following 


left without action, with the exception 
of a few references in the annual re- 
ports submitted by architects of the 
Capitol. 


Again Advocated in 1865 

In his report for 1865, Edward Clark, 
Mr. Walter’s successor, made the follow- 
ing statement: | 

“I respectfully call attention to the ne- 
cessity of extending the central building 
| and portico out to the lines of the porticos 
of the wings. This is imperatively de- | 
|manded in order to give prominence to 
the central portico, which should be the 
|superior one of the three; whereas at 
present, owing to its receding, and the 
encroachment of the dome upon it, it ap- 
pears to be the inferior. Besides, the 
lower member of the dome overhangs the | 
eastern wall of the building, giving the 
dome from some points of view an ap- 
pearance of insecurity.” ~ 

The subject was allowed to drop from | 
official consideration until 1889, when the 
Architect of the Capitol again emphasized 
the need of the extension operation, 
adding the suggestion that the western 
front of the center section of the building 
be refaced with marble, the same ma-| 
terial to be used in the east front ex- 
tension, so that uniformity of the marble- 
faced wings and the center structure 
might be obtained. 

Two Decades of Silence 

More than two decades of comparative | 
Silence followed until, in 1901, it was re- | 
vived indirectly by the demands for office 
space in the Capitol caused by the 
growth in number and increase of activi- 
ties of members of Congress, together 
with the necessity of providing space for 
a heating plant to replace obsolete equip- 
ment. 

Legislation authorizing expenditure of | 
$1,500 for preparation of plans for the | 
extension and for a separate building to 
house a central heating plant was passed. | 
In 1902, Elliott Woods, then the Superin- | 
tendent of the United States Capitol | 
Building, presented to the Congress a re- 
port, citing the authorization and recom- 
|mending procedure along the line of the 
| Walter plan, with such modifications as 
seemed necessary at the time. 

Accordingly, a joint congressional com- 
mission was appointed by enactment of a 
jlaw which provided for employment of 
| professional and other services necessary | 
to development of the plans. 
| Detailed plans were prepared, through | 
the firm of Carrere and Hastings, and 
were incorporated in a report submitted 
{in 1905 by the joint commission to the 
Fifty-eighth Congress. 

Two Plans Suggested 

The report considered two plans for the 
improvement, but recommended adoption | 
by Congress of “scheme A” which pro- 
vided for refacing portions of the west 
front with marble, rebuilding steps on the 
west section of the Capitol grounds with | 
marble and erection of a sculptural group 
in the House pediment. Except for the 
item of sculpture, which was unveiled in 
1916, the report seems to have been passed 
by without receiving particular attention. | 

The extension program was not again | 
the subject of official consideration until | 
1919, when $2,500 was appropriated for | 
revision of the plans and estimates. The 
resulting report presented an estimate of 
$3,745,134 as the grand total for the ex- 
tension work and a number of other im- 
provement features, several of which have 
since been incorporated in the building. 

Because such a length of time has 
elapsed since that estimate was made and 





Advancement Is Shown 
In Education of Negroes | 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

tended in 1920, and a corresponding in- 
crease Of more than five times as many 
students in fourth year high school classes | 
was reported. During the 1927-28 school 
year 2,201,221 Negroes were enrolled in| 
kindergarten and elementary schools of 
the United States. High school enroll- 
ment was 92,624 

Negro coliege attendance is also greater | 
than in the past, the Office of Education 
study shows. Although Houston, Tex., is 
the only city reporting a public junior} 
college for Negroes, there are 17 land- 
grant institutions and teacher-training | 
schools. North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, Durham, N. C., is the only college 
|for Negroes supported entirely at State 
| expense. 





| 
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Lynn. 














Underwood & Underwood. 
The above photograph of the east front of the United States Capitol 
shows the center section recessed between the two wings, which must 
be extended outward several feet before the structure may be con- 
sidered as complete, according to the Architect of the Capitol, David 


As the structure now stands, the base of the dome extends 


over the portico of the center section of the building. 


also for the reason that some of the im-; the seeming error in architecture of the | 


provements considered in the 1919 fig- 
ures have since been carried out, it is con- 


| sidered desirable to make a new study of 


the remaining conditions relating to the 
extension and the securing of new esti- 
mates therefor. 

Various Plans Disputed 

Several schemes for the extension work 
have been considered and there has been 
considerable question as to which should 
be adopted. One plan would carry the 
extension 12 feet and 6 inches from the 
present line, while another would increase 
it to 20 feet. Also, it has been suggested 
that the east line of the center section 
be advanced to the line of the east faces 
of the two wings, but this plan would 
eliminate the recess between the wings, 
which is a pleasing feature. 

The advantages which will accrue 
through the construction of an extension 
to the east front of the Capitol may be 
summarized as follows: The presenting 
of a more harmonious architectural line 
to the east front and the elimination of 


placing of the dome so far from the 
center of the Capitol as it actually exists; 
the enlarging of the Capitol to the east, 
thereby making available additional rooms 
east of the present rotunda; the enlarg- 
ing of the portico by the installation of 
additional columns to the new 
as planned, thereby providing for the 
construction of a pediment of larger size 


and preserving a better relation between | 


the pediment of the House wing and the 
pediment of the Senate wing and the 


decorative treatment of this pediment by | 


a sculptural design for this larger space 
thus provided; the facing of the central 
portion of the Capitol with marble, ob- 
viating the necessity of painting the en- 
tire central portion once in four years, 
and presenting a more harmonious front 
in color than it has been able to furnish 
through the painting qi the central por- 
tion, now composed of Aquia Creek stone, 

On the western front it 


sible at the time of the refacing of its 
front with marble to provide for the 


portico | 


will be pos-} 
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Incomplete East Front of Federal Ca pitol | Changes Favored 


In State Election 
Law of Michigan 





| Repeal of Presidential Pri- 


mary Included Among 


cial Commission 





| 
| Recommendations of Spe- 


| LANSING, MicH., Mar. 16. 
| Changes in the State election laws are 
| recommended by a special commission _ap- 
|pointed last December by former Gov- 
|ernor Fred W. Green. The suggestions 
will be incorporated in four bills to be 
introduced in the Legislature. 
The report of the presidential prefer- 
ential primary; changes in the recall and 
| recount Statutes; return to the party en- 
rollment system, and election of county 
| delegates in Fall caucuses and elimi- 
| nation of Spring caucuses. 
| In recommending the repeal of the 
| Presidential Primary, the commission, in 
a report to Governor Brucker, asserts 
|that it is of doubtful value in determin- 
|ing the wishes of the voters, that it is 
| ineffective and expensive. 

Changes in the recall and recount laws 
result from the controversies which arose 
|last Fall in the recall of Mayor Charles 
| Bowles in Detroit and the recount of the 
| Republican gubernatorial vote. In the re- 
call act, the commission proposes to pre- 
vent a recalled officer from becoming @ 
candidate for reelection. Amendments to 
the recount act set up specific rules to 
determine the validity of ballots. Re- 
;counts would be held in the various 
counties, eliminating the confusion which 
resulted last fall by transportation of bal- 
lots to Lansing. 


In connection with the proposed return 
to the system of party enrollment which 
was abolished in 1922, the commission 
| Says that the direct primary is distinctly 
a@ party election in which only those voters 
| Vitally interested in the nominations made 
j}by their own parties should have a right 
; to participate. 
| Recommendation is made that primary 
voters be required to enroll with the party 
of their choice and not have the right to 
change their affiliation less than 60 days 
prior to the election. 

The bills will be presented in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Claude H. Stevens, of 
Highland Park, and in the House by Rep- 
| resentative Vernon Brown of Mason, mem- 
|bers of the commission. Other members 
of the reporting pody are Representative 
James K. Pollock, of the University of 
Michigan; Professor James T. Caswell, of 
M. S. C.; Oakley E. Dustin, Detroit 
election inspector Clark W. Brown, Dep- 
uty Secretary of state; and Dorothy Judd, 
former president of the Michigan League 
of Women Voters, 





installation of the Amateis doors, con- 
structed and completed more than 20 years 
ago, and now on display in the north 


‘entrance of the National Museum. 














Handsome Trucks for Your Work 


This is the new International A-5, 6-Cylinder 





Speed Truck. It has 


The New 
Internationals 


T 


portation. 


HE new International Speed 

and Heavy-Duty models an- 
ticipate the future in truck trans- 
They meet the needs 


of bodies are 


bevel drive, and comes in 5 wheelbase lengths. 


rapid transportation. 
Heavy-Duties are a perfect match 
for heavy-duty loads. 


5 speeds forward, spiral 


The new 


A variety 
available which adapt 





of today and tomorrow . . . they 
embody the latest refinements 
known to automotive engineer- 
ing . . . they are built to a high 
degree of perfection for years of 
sturdy service at low cost. 


International Speed Trucks 
offer a wide range of speed for 


them to any kind of hauling. 


Complete information on the 
International line may be had 
from the nearest of 180 Company- 
owned branches in the United 
States and Canada, or by writing 
us. Ask the branch for a demon- 
stration, 


International Harvester Company 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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The International 
line includes the %- 
ton Special Delivery, 
the 1-ton Six-Speed 
Special; 1%, 2, and 
8-ton Speed Trucks; 
and Heavy-Duty 
Trucks to 5-ton. 





of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


The 


new International 


Heavy-Duty 


models are unusually attractive, rugged, 
and mighty fine from every point of view. 


he sizes range from 2%-tons up. 
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Governor Asks Seaf ood More Impor tant in Diet | Reduced Hazard of Dust Explosion in Building o 
Redistricting of As Sot! Minera 
Courts in Texas Federal Specialist Finds Marine Products Must Assume 


Larger Place to Compensate for Increasing De- 





5. | ciency of Fo 
Special Message to Legisla-| fi y of 


ture Directs Attention to 

i i i f | eries in the future will come in this field. 

wal oa ee ” | Of all the food industries or classes of 
or mong judges 





field for investigations in mineral nutri- 
| tion. 
Averm, TEx. nine. is.) Cod liver oil is an example of the rich- 
In a special message to the Legislature,| ness of marine products in vitamins. 
Governor Ross 8S. Sterling has suggested | Oysters are another example. 
that it would be desirable from an eco-| Cod liver oll has been in use in thera- 
riomic standpoint for the Legislature to peutics for many years. Long before the 
consider the redistricting of the judicial | 7 odern knowledge of vitamins became 
districts of Texas. _ |available to the medical profession, cod 
‘Governor Sterling notes that in addi-/hiver oil was universally recognized as a 
tion to the 120 district courts now estab- | tonic and metabolic factor. It was known 
lished, bills are pending in the Legisla-|to be a good tonic or medicinal agent 
ture to create 13 more district courts for| many years before it was known why it 





‘Texas. | was such an important factor in nutrition. 
The Governor's special message follows Recent investigations of the Bureau of 
in full text: the Department of Commerce and the 


Legislature: I understand! Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the De- 
that te ae on this time pending for | partment of Agriculture have revealed that 
consideration, approximately thirteen (13) | certain American fish oils such as tuna, 
bills which propose to create that number | sardine (California pilchard), menhaden. | 
of additional district courts for Texas;| and salmon oils are excellent sources of 
that there are approximately one hundred | vitamin D. Tuna oil was shown to be 25 
twenty (120) such district courts now in| per cent more potent in vitamin D than 
172+] existence; that it is also a fact that| the best obtainable grades of medicinal | 
the State has not been judicially redis-| cod liver oil. Sardine (California pil- | 
tricted by the Legislature, in so far as| chard) was equal to medicinal cod liver 
concerns district courts, for a very great] oil, menhaden was 15 per cent as good, | 








{Continued from Page 1.] 


foods, sea foods offer the most fertile | 


| haden, salmon, Alaska herring and Maine | 











ls Are Depleted 


od From Land 


| has been considered generally among bio- 
| chemists that vitamin D is relatively 
stable and heat-resistant, but we have 
| found a variation of as high as 25 per 
}cent in vitamin D potency of oils from 
the same fish depending on the method 
| of processing. 

Some of these oils can be produced su- 
perior to ¢he best obtainable grade of me- 
dicinal cod liver oil in potency of vitamins 
A and D. You can readily see what 
| these discoveries mean to this country 
by citing the following statistics. The 
total consumption in 1929 of cod liver oil 
in this country, for therapeutics and ani- 
mal feeding, was somewhere between 3,- 
000,000 and 4,000,000 gallons. Ninety per 
|cent of our domestic consumption of cod 
liver oil is imported. In other words, we | 
only produce 10 £2r cent of the cod liver | 
oil which we consume. The production in | 
1929 in the United States and Alaska, of | 
tuna sardine (California pilchard), men- | 


herring oils, was in excess of 12,000,000 | 
gallons. Sardine (California pilchard) oil | 
at 50 cents a gallon is replacing imported | 
cod liver oil in poultry feeding on the 
Pacific coast. The imported cod liver oil | 
has been costing the poultrymen from 








time, i. ever; and by virtue of! and salmon oil was about 50 per cent as| 
Bis ist condition there has been brought} potent in vitamin D. Salmon oil also} 
about an unequal distribution of the work; compared favorably with medicinal cod | 
demanded of the various district judges in| liver oil in content of vitamin A. | 
this State. This is at once apparent when,| Since the publication of these results, | 
by a check of the population of the various| more recent experiments, to be published | 
districts, which shows the same to vary| shortly, by the two Bureaus, have indi- | 
from a population of 17,000 to 107,000 per | cated that the process of manufacture of| 
district. Such a condition is bound to/|these oils has a marked effect on their | 
result in a disorganized and inefficient ju-| content of both vitamins A and D. It! 
dicial system, in needless expenditure of | - 3 ated 








Good for eating are many wild plants} 
sprouting in the Springtime and obtain- 
able in abundance by those whose in- 
comes require economical menus, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Mar. 16. 
Dandelions, horseradish, pokeweed, lamb’s 
quarter and many other early plants, in- 
cluding alfalfa shoots, cooked with butter, 
or fat meat, are recommended. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: | 


money, delay in the ae = by | 
virtue of congestion o e dockets in| * 
some courts, and general dissatisfaction Wild Plants Furnish 
ca the part of the citizenship. | 

In view of these facts and information, | f 
it seems that it would be desirable, from Abundance 0 reens | 
an economic standpoint, for the Legis- | 
lature to seriously er TOGISEICUDS | e : | 
the State, with the view of more equally F M , S g | 
distributing the work of the various dis- or enus In rin | 
trict judges, and thereby probably making 
it unnecessary to create any | | 
district courts. And it is therefore re-| * =f 
spectfully suggested that both time and Alfalfa Shoots, Dandelions | 
money might be saved if the creation of And Water Cress Included 
additional district courts be held up until : 
the matter of redistricting the State for In List Announced by De: | 
district court purposes has been given ‘ 
thorough study and consideration by the | partment of Agriculture 
Legislature. | 

I recognize that the responsibility for 
these matters rests exclusively upon the 
Legislature, and this suggestion is only 
made in view of the enormous amount 
of work at this time pending before the 
Legislature, and the possibility of the con- 
ditions hereinbefore set out being over- 
looked. 








Machinery Aiding 
oe Ss Alfalts shoots are tasty as ens and| 
|make a cheap and welcome addition to; 

Living Standards ™ diet in early Spring. They are par-| 
a a ticularly appetizing when cooked with a 
trace of oil or butter, or a piece of fat 
meat, bacon rind, or ham bone. All| 
greens should be cooked no longer than 
necessary to make them tender. This | 
Spring, especially, many persons will be 
looking for opportunities to increase | 
their food supplies. | 
W. R. Beattie, extension horticulturist | 
of the Department, points out that in} 
addition to alfalfa many wild plants, 
sprouting at the first sign of Spring, will 
provide excellent fare. Vacant fields, road- 
sides, thin woods, and barnyards, will | 
soon be dotted with pokeweed, lamb’s quar- 
ter, wild mustard, dandelions, shepherd’s 


Mechanization of Foreign In-| 


dustry Shown in Trade Data 


[Continued from Fage 1.] 


total provides a very important icxtile in- 
dustry and one that competes seriously 
with the corresponding industry in Europe 
and America. 


In many other directions Asia is be- 
coming industrialized to an important de- 
gree. Japan is perhaps the must out- 
standing example. Since about 1870 the 
industrialization movement there has in- 
volved much study and much strugé.€, but | purse, and horseradish. Field cress or 
the achievements have been reinarkable. | bitter cress is almost as common in old 

As a consequence, Japan is no longer | fields and close to stream banks; water- 
the self-immured country of the past.|cress is plentiful in Spring branches; and | 
Through the application of machinery, the | the marsh marigold or cowslip in swampy 
standard of living has been advanceg very|Places in the northern States. In the 
rapidly. The development of industry has|north central States it is a common 





resulted in higner wages, shorter hours,| practice to make pot herbs of the early 
and less arduous dutics for Jepanese| leaves of sour dock and the early shoots 
workers. of hops and common nettle. The young, 


These developments would have (aken | tender shoots of burdock are sometimes 
piace much more rapidly had the country | used as a salad served raw with a salad 
been endowed with more abundant nat-|4ressing. Some of these plants lend them- 
ural resources, but even with existing | selves well to mixtures. Watercress fits in | 
limitations, the Japanese experience in-|®lmost any combination. 
dicates what may be expected in the fu-| Onions may be iorced in a warm cellar. | 
ture not only there but in other countries, | Each bulb will send up three or four ten- 
and just as the industrialization of Japan| der, delicious shoots the size of a lead 
has been followed by a rapid increase in|pencil. Sprouting turnips and the root 
the standard of living and by a very rap-| stalks or stems cut from cabbage heads 
idly expanding foreign commerce, we may/can be planted out of doors at the first 





expect similar developments. in other | opportunity to work the soil and will then 
countries following further expansion in| produce dense clusters of tender greens | 
industry. | within two or three weeks. The cabbage 


stalks depend considerably on deep plant- 


ic side, this international | i 
ae Se economnns ing for luxuriant growth. 


machinery trade has attained major im- | 
portance. Since the armistice Asia oe | ee 
absorbed more than $1,000,000,000 wort *f oe ° mn 

of strictly industrial machinery and Latin | Artificial Light I ests 


i the $750,000,000 worth. es 
America more than Adaptability of Plants 





The employment of such large amounts 
of machinery in the industries of those | 
areas completely changes the nature of| 
all trade there. The total machinery ex-| 
ports from all of the producing countries 
is a little short of $1,000,000,000 per year, | 
and the result of the forces thus released | 
is far reaching almost beyond calcula~| With the aid of powerful electric lamps 
tion. | to lengthen the day in the greenhouse in 

The entire business world is in a state| the Winter, plant breeders of the Depart- 
of fiux because of the continued spread | ment of Agriculture are attempting to} 
of industrial development, a movement | determine the adaptability of new varie- | 
that has scarcely hesitated since its in-| ties of strawberries to the various straw- 
ception, that has now spread to coyer| berry growing sections of the country. 
the entire world, and that is operating} Since the length of day varies with 
to the advantage of every people because} the latitude, they believe these tests will 
it represents human progress. The pros-| jndicate approximately the regions to| 
perity of England and Germany, of Pata- which the newly developed varieties are | 
gonia and Madagascar, is our prosperity. | adapted. Heretofore it was necessary to} 

The machinery industry is either “prince| send all new varieties to the field sta-| 
or pauper,” depending upon whether we tions in all different regions to determine 
enjoy prosperity or suffer depression. The| their adaptability by special tests. 
equipment industries all feel in much| G. M. Darrow and G. F. Waldo, de- 
greater degree the same business fluc- 
tuations that harass other enterprises,| of testing all new varieties under artifi- 
either through excessive demand when} cial light may save much time and ef- 
booms are at their peak, or through long,| fort by obtaining some fairly definite in- | 
lean, hungry years when business is de-| dication of the region to which each new 
pressed. | variety may be adapted before sending 

The Federal Reserve Board’s curve of| it to a field station for further trial, 
industrial activity suggests that at the| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
extreme of a boom or depression the | ————————— —— 
fluctuations scarcely exceeded a variation 
of 20 per cont apove or below fi sons 

i ine. contrast to s, the : 
ee eo acaeteeee shows that the|©mced. Demand reached its peak during 
index rose as high as 225 at the end of| ‘he first quarter, but there was a sharp 
1919 and within 21 months had fallen | ‘cline following the end of the second 
as low as 18. Obviously both of these ex- quarter. The decline in general industrial 
tremes impose a very severe tax upon production came later. 
management. : Export Shipments Reduced 

Following the collapse in 1919, recovery| The post-armistice depression was world- 
was slow and tedious, complicated with|wide, and export shipments collapsed 
fluctuations. The machine-tool trade ap-|much as did domestic orders, although 
pears to have a business cycle of three|the decline was somewhat less rapid and 
years, the low point being reached in| did not go below 30. Since that time the 





| 
Greenhouse Strawberry Culture | 
Expected to Avoid Delay 





was probably the most prosperious year 
the machine-tool industry ever experi- 


; ing over a period of one year or more. 


jing depleted of their mineral 


$1.50 to $2 per gallon. A new industry 
of this kind places this country at a de-| 
cided economic advantage. | 


Domestic Fish Oils 


Found Satisfactory 


There is no reason why these American 
fish oils should not be substituted for im- 
ported cod liver oil in therapeutics. 


A few months ago, the Bureau of Fish- 
eries and the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils became interested in a new food 
product, namely, fish flour. Fish flour 
is made from the edible parts, including 
the backbone, of fish remaining from the 
filleting or packaged fish industry. It is 
dried at low temperature, under vacuum, 
and ground into a fine meal or flour. It 
has a pleasant taste, odor, and fine, white, 
fluffy, attractive appearance. It can be 
made cheaply, as it comes from raw ma- 
terial which is now either a waste or is 
converted into fish meal for animal feed- 
ing. 

It contains as high as 28 to 30 per cent 
of minerals, consisting mostly of calcium 
phosphate. For purposes of comparison, 
ordinary white wheat flour, for instance, 
contains less than 0.5 per cent of minerals. 
Laboratory investigations and _ baking 
tests, conducted by Dr. Le@lerc, of the 
Cereal Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Fisheries, have demon- 
strated that it is possible to incorporate 
10 to 25 per cent of this fish flour in 
sweet cookies, using cinnamon or ginger 
flavor, of a very palatable and nutritious 
nature, designed especially to appeal to 
children. 








| Experiments Planned 


At Home for Children 


Accordingly, these Bureaus have ar- 
ranged with a public institution in Wash- 
ington, namely, the Episcopal Home for 
Children, for a large-scale test extend- 


Eighty children will be divided into two 
groups of 40 each, selected as to compar- 
able age and physical condition. In order 
to establish comparable conditions at the 
beginning of the experiment, thorough 
preliminary medical and dental examina- 
tions should be made of these children 
and these data should be used in dividing 
the children into two comparable groups. | 
In this connection, the District of Colum- | 
bia Dental Society has appointed a spe- | 
cial committee to work with us. We are 
asking also the cooperation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Medical Society. 


It should be emphasized that marine 
products represent, potentially, a great! 
food industry. They represent a specialized | 
food for man and beast. They are a di- 
versified source of nutritional require- 
ments in our national dietary. They rep- 
resent man’s principal opportunity to re- 
plenish and compensate for the increas- 
ing deficiency of foods obtained from land | 
areas. These land areas are constantly be- 
elements 
through countless centuries of soil erosion. 

It is obvious then that man and his 
civilization must depend in the future to 
an ever increasing extent upon foods from 
the sea to supplement the complicated 
and artificial requirements of a balanced 
diet. As man becomes further removed 
from the natural sources of his food he 
must ever guard more carefully against 
the deficiencies which may arise as a re- 
sult of increasing demands upon his body 
and as a result of further preservation of 
the food products which enter into his} 
daily diet. | 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered recently before 
the District of Columbia Medical So- 
ciety.) 





Decisions on Radio 


Decisions on applications for radio per- | 
mits have just been announced by the 
Federal Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 


WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y.,| 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio locally in Jamaica. 


WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., granted 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment to conform to G,. O's. 91 and 97. 

KWG, Portable Wireless Tel. Co., Inc.,| 
Stockton, Calif., granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment to conform to 
G. O's, 91 and 97. | 

| 


WKEJC, Kirk Johnson & Co., Lancaster, Pa., 


partment pomologists, think this method | granted construction permit as above. 


KFUO, Evangelical Lutheran Synod, St. 
Louis, Mo., granted authority to install auto- 
matic frequency control. 

WBZA, Westinghouse Elec. 
Boston, Mass., 
struction 


and Mfg. 
granted modification of 
permit to extend completion 


Co., | 
con- 
date 


| to May 20, 1931. 


KSD, The Pulitzer Publ. Co., St. Louis, Mo., | 
granted license covering change in equip- | 
ment 550 ke., 500 w. shares with KFUO. 

WCCPR, May Radio Broadcast Corp., 
Newark, N. J., granted license covering 
changes in eguipment 1,250 ke. 250 w., | 
shares with WODA and WAAM. | 

WFAN, Shepere Broadcasting Service, Inc., | 
Providence, . I, granted license covering 
changes in equipment 790 kce., 250 w. night, 
500 w. day, unlimited time. | 

WBNK, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New York 





City, granted permission to cease operation 
due to sudden illness of licensed operator, | 
until another operator is secured. | 


WAIU, American Insurance Union, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, granted authority to use auxiliary 
| transmitter of WCAH in order to make tests 
| to be used in proposed relocation of WAIU's 
transmitter. } 

WOAI, Southern Equipment Co., San An- 








the late Summer or Autumn. In addition | recovery has been definite and, except for 
to this elementary cycle, the industry ex- | 1926, reasonably uniform. There is rea- 
perienced general recovery, but the ma- | son to believe that 9.6 per cent of Ameri- 
chine-tool curve did not catch up with|can-made metal-working machinery was 
the general curve for industrial produc- | exported in the period covered. 
tion until the latter part of 1925—over A study of “Industrial Machinery 1930” 
five years—and did not cross that line | ("Trade Promotion Series No. 111”), by 
in a definite way until early in 1928— |W. H. Rastali, has been published by the 
over seven years after the collapse. |Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
Following 1928 the industry again en-| merce and can be obtained from the Pub- 
joyed a very active demand; in fact, 1929;-lic Printer at a cost of 15 cents. 








tonio, Tex., granted permission for 10 days 
|to use old transmitter until station can be | 


| repaired. 
| WBZ, Westinghouse Electric & M. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., granted license covering new 


| equipment and relocation of transmitter from 
near Springfleld to near Millis Twp., Mass., 
}990 ke. 15 kw., unlimited time, and use 
| transmitter located in Statler Hotel, Boston, 
|} as auxiliary 
| W3XAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., By- | 
| beste. Pa., granted construction permit to in- 
crease power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

WOE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Palm 


‘Dust Being Tested | 


| probable that starch will prove better 


Announced by Federal Commission 





area. 


| granted 


iw. a 
|; permit to extend completion date to May 


| experimental stations. 
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United States Department of Agriculture. 


The value of large window-giass area 1n nuudings aevoted to industries which are liable to dust explo- 
sions is emphasized by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United States Department of Agriculture, 


which has been conducting a study of causes and prevention of dust explosions 


in industry. In the 


photographs above, to the left is shown the effects of a dust explosion in a building of this approved design, 

in which the large glass area relieved the pressure of the explosion and confined the damage to a restricted 

area, while to the right is shown the result of an explosion in a grain elevator, with insufficient venting 
facilities, in which there was loss of life and a $250,000 damage to property. 


. . . Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 





+ 


| 
| 
Federal Specialist Says It May | 

Replace Oil as Fuel | 


As Source of Power 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

plants, and have caused much loss of 
life. It has been shown that coal dust 
is a very economical form of fuel, and} 
this has come into wide use. The factory | 
and elevator dust has fewer heat units 
in it than coal dust, but inasmuch as it 
costs nothing, much more of it could be 
used at less cost. 


Used in Motor Tests 


Test in the Department of Agriculture 
have proved that motors can be run on 
such dust. In addition, a German inven- 
tor has employed dusts in running diesel | 
engines successfully. The practice has} 
not developed as yet on a commercial 
scale, however. 

Grain smut dust gives a more powerful 
explosion than coal dust, and many 
threshing machines are destroyed by such 
explosions. In one period of six weeks, 
300 threshers were wrecked by such ex- 
plosions. 

Safety Precautions 

As a result of these accidents, a system 
has been developed to draw the dust from 
the machine and run it through a pipe 
to the straw stack without passing 
through the thresher. This dust might 
well be used as fuel to run the thresher. 

Vacuum cleaning systems are used in| 
some plants to eliminate the dust ex- 
plosion hazard. This makes the dust easily 
available for use as fuel. 

Starch, sugar, and grain dust are) 
among those suitable for this use. It is 


than coal dust in some respects, particu; 
larly in that it does not contain abrasive | 
materials which wear machinery. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


N. H.—15th Bienn. Rept. of Laconia State 
School for bienn. period ended Je. 30, 1930. | 
Submitted to Gov. by Dr. Grant Quimby, 
Chrm. Concord, 1930. 

Rept. of State Police Comm. Submitted to 
Legisl., Jan. session, 1931, by John P. Carle- 
ton, Chrm. Concord, 1931. 

7th Rept. of Public Library Comm. for 
bienn. period ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. by Dorothy Annable, Secy. Con- 
cord, 1930. 

2ist Rept. 








of Bd. of Managers of Sol- 
diers’ Home for yrs. 1929-1930. Submitted 
to Bd. of Managers by Frank J. Abbott, 
Commandant. Concord, 1930. 

Rept. of Bur. of Labor for f. period ended 
Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by John S&S. 
B. Davie, Labor Comr. Concord, 1930. 

Juvenile Courts and Probation Rept. by 
Natl. Probation Assn. Concord, 1930. 

J.—Rules of Civil Service Comm. and Civil | 
Law for State Classified Service adopted Oct. 
28, 1930. Trenton, 1931. 


N. 


‘Applications’ 


Beach, Fla., granted construction permit for 
additional transmitter to communicate with 
ships and coastal stations in Atlantic Gulf 





WJN, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y., 
license, frequency 7,370 ke.,. 5 kw. 
WJP, granted license, frequencies 7,640, 7,850, 


| 7,925, 7,955, 15,700, 15,730, 15,760, 15,850 and | 
} 15,910 ke., 5 kw. | 
W2XDF, Faske Engineering Co., Brooklyn, | 


granted modification of construction | 


14, 1931. 
W3KO, American Telephone & Telegraph | 
Co., granted renewal of license for special 
Same company, Ocean 
Gate, N. J., granted renewal of license. 
Wireless Service Corp., portables, granted re- 
newal of license. 
Set for hearing: 


Hagerstown B-C Company. Hagerstown, Md., 
requests construction permit, 1,210 ke., 100 w.., | 
unlimited. 

The Ohio Radio Broadcasting Corp., Canton, 
Ohio, requests construction permit, 1,200 kc., | 
100 w., unlimited except to share with WNBO | 
Sundays. | 

WRAX, WRAX Broadcasting Co., Philadel- | 
phia, requests construction permit to make | 
change in equipment, increasing maximum | 
rated power of equipment to 1 kw., and in- | 
crease licensed power to 1 kw. 

KNX, Western Broadcast Co., Hollywood, 
Calif., requests modification of construction 
eae extend completion date to Mar. 

W9XV, The Ozark Radio Corp. of Carterville, 
Carterville, Mo,, requests modification of 
license for change in hours of operation. 


Application denied: 


WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., petition to appear at hearing 
to present proof looking to removal of WGBS, 
New York, from 1,180 ke.—denied—since 
WGBS has recently applied to use 930 kc. 
WCAU can appear at hearing of new applica- 
tion of WGBS and offer proof on the pro- 
priety and advisability of transferring said 
Station WGBS from 1,180 to 930 kc. 

Broadcasting applications: 

KPUL, Will H. Ford, 23 Beach Street, Gal- 
veston, Tex., request to voluntarily assign li- 
cense to The News Publishing Co. Request 
for authority to install automatic frequency 
control 

WAAF, Drovers Journal Publishing Co., Live 
Stock Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill., con-| 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment, 





| national bank. 


| uniform the laws with reference thereto. No 


|} upon insurance companies to provide a State | 


| panies to insure against loss caused by ter- 


| pensary for dispensing of alcoholic liquors in 





Changes 





Banking: State Finance 


Iowa. S. 52. Reducing legal interest on 
chattel loans from 3 to 1 per cent. With- 
drawn. 

Kans. 8S. 161. Bank collection code. Passed 
by Senate and House. y 

Me. H. 691. Relating to organization of 
trust companies. Signed by Governor Mar. 7. 

Me. H. 722. Relating to increase of capi- | 
tal stock of trust companies. Signed by 


Governor Mar. 7. 

Me. S. 266. Relating to minimum capital 
stock of trust companies. Signed by Gov- | 
ernor Mar. 7. 

Minn. H. 614. Relating to the effect of 
a consolidation of a trust company and a 
Killed by House. 

Minn. 8. 19. Prohibits wife or member of 
household of bank examiner from owning 
stock in bank or bank holding company. 
Killed, H. 83 substituted. 

Minn, S. 390. Relating to interest paid by 
banks on State deposits. Killed. 

Mont. 8. 114. Relating to the consolida- 
tion of banks and providing for operation of 
offices after consolidation. Signed by Gov. 
ernor. 

N. Mex. H. 245. To require all banks and 
trust companies to secure all deposits with | 
suitable bond and in case of bank failure all 
deposits to be paid by bonding company. 
Killed by House. 

Wash. H. 39. Regulating dividends banks 
may pay. Signed by Governor Feb. 21. 

W. Va. 8.10. To provide for credit unions. 
Passed by Senate and House. 

Crime: Prisons 

Ark. H. 110. .To prohibit possession, trans- 
portation or sale of machine guns. Passed 
by House and Senate. 

Mass. H. 113. Relating to the extradition 
of persons charged with crime and to make | 


legislation necessary. 

Mass. S. 319. To prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of pistols, revolvers and other fire- 
arms except in certain instances, and toy | 
or other imitations thereof. Withdrawn. | 


Tex. H. 244. To provide death penalty for | 
kidnapping. Signed by Governor. | 
Constitution 
Ark. H. 95. To provide for calling a con- 
stitutional convention for October, 1931. 

Passed by House and Senate. 
Education 
Mass. H. 55. To change requirements for 


leaving school 
continuation school from 
annual session. 


from 14 to 15 years and for 
16 to 17, Next 


Insurance 

Ark. S. 26. To protect life insurance policy- 
holders, limiting investments, of legal reserve 
funds to certain bonds, first mortgages and 
policy loans. Passed by Senate and House. 

Ark. S. 167. To make it unlawful for 
State insurance commissioner to license any 
bank, trust company or other financial in- 
stitution as agent for any insurance com- | 
pany. Passed by Senate and House. 

Ark. S. 264. To provide an additional tax | 


sanitation fund, Passed by Senate and House. | 
Ark. S&S. 358. Authorizing insurance com- 
missioner to appoint an actuary to examine | 
domestic legal reserve companies, to be paid 
by companies examined. Passed by Senate | 
and House. 
Ark. H. 126. To tax cash surrender value 
of life insurance policies. Tabled in House. 
Mass. H. 124. Accompanying the ninth 
recommendation of the Department of Cor- 
orations and Taxation. © require surety 
onds of town clerks and temporary munici- 
pal officers. Signed by Governor Mar. 6. 
Mass. H. 485. To permit insurance com- 


mination of interest in certain personal prop- 
erty. Signed by Governor Mar. 6. 

Mass. H. 492. To amend law relative to 
classification of risks of mutual fire insur- 
ance companies. Signed by Governor Feb. 26. 

Mass. H. 1339. (Subst. for H. 486.) To 
permit certain insurance companies to in- 
sure certain personal property against all risks 
or hazards. Passed by House and Senate. 

Mass. S. 12. To accompany the petition 
of John Barker that foreign life insurance 
companies be authorized to hold funds for 
beneficiaries exempt from attachment of com- 
mutation. Signed by Governor Feb. 26. 

Oreg. H. 79. To amend definition of mis- 
cellaneous classes of insurance. Signed by 
Governor Mar. 6. 

Wash. H. 15. Relative to release from lia- 
bility of sureties on bonds and undertakings | 
required by law. Passed by House and Senate. | 


Labor: Industry 

Mass. H. 371. To memorialize Congress | 
to submit to the States a constitutional 
amendment giving Congress the power to 
regulate hours of labor. Withdrawn. 

ebr. 8S. 222. To regulate hours of em- 
ployment of females. Killed by Senate com- 
mittee Mar. 5. 

Okla. H. 43. To require that 95 per cent 
of laboring employes of contractors on pub- 
lic works be citizens of U. S. Passed by 
House and Senate. 

Vt. H. 221. To provide for maintenance 
of an employment Office. Passed by House 
and Senate. 


Motor Vehicles 

Ark. H. 303. To provide for reciprocity be- 
tween States in operation of motor vehicles 
by nonresidents, permitting them to operate 
90 days without obtaining license in Arkan- 
sas. Passed by House and Senate. 

N. Mex. S. 42. To require testing of lights. 
brakes and steering equipment of motor vehi- 
cle at least three times a year. Passed by 
Senate and House. 

N. Mex. 8. 89. To regulate weight of 
vehicles and loads carried. Passed by Senate 
and House. 

Okla. H. 82. To provide for obtaining proc- 
ess On Owners and drivers of motor vehicles. 
Signed by Governor Mar. 6. 

vt. H. 204. Relative to licensing of mo- 
tor vehicle operators. Killed. 

Vt. H. 208. To provide for official peri- 
odic inspection of motor vehicles. Killed. 

Wyo. H. 186. Relative to weight, dimen- 
sions and operation of motor vehicles on pub- 
lic highways. Signed by Governor. 

Prohibition 
N. Mex. 128. To create State dis- 








H. 


the State. Pased by House. Defeated by 
Senate. 
N. Mex. 8. 57. To create State dispensary 


for dispensing alcoholic liquors in the State. 
Defeated by Senate. 
Public Utilities 
Ala. H. J. R. 80. To create committee to 
investigate valuation of electric utilities, 
their charges, rules, etc. Signed by Governor. 


| Sons. 


| mission to rebate or eance! 





in Status 


Ala. H. J. R. 83. Creating committee to 
draft law regulating and taxing buses and 
trucks, Signed by Governor. 

Ark. H. 111. To require segregation of 
Negroes on buses. Defeated in House. 

Ark. H. 566. Authorizing Railroad Commis- 
sion to fix rates and regulate utilities, ex- 
empting cities of first and second class; mak- 
ing all new franchise rates indeterminate per- 
mits subject to Commission regulation 


cities of 1,750 population. except municipal | 
utilities. Passed by House and Senate. 
Idaho. H. 3. (Special session.) To levy 


tax of one-half mill 
energy developed in 
and Senate Mar. 13. 

Mass. H. 1150. 
Congress to restore control 
ties in States. Withdrawn. 


N. Mex. H. 156. To authorize municipali- 


er kilowatt on electric 
tate. Passed by House 


ties to construct and operate public utilities. | 


Passed by House and Senate. 
N. Mex. 


election on petition. 
Senate. 

Okla. 8S. 96. To prohibit merchandising by 
Public utilities. 

Wyo. H. 118. 
contract carriers and intrastate and inter- 
state common carriers. Signed by Governor. 

Social Welfare 

Ark. H. 519. To create State racing com- 
mission and legalize pari-mutuel betting. De- 
feated in Fouse. 

Mass. H. 214. Petition of James E. Hagan 
that adequate assistance be granted to de- 
serving citizens who have reached the age of 
60 years and are in need of relief and sup- 
port. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 442. To change the minimum 
age limit for old age assistance from 65 years 
to 70 years. Withdrdwn. 

Mass. H. 511. To amend the law relative 
to adequate assistance to certain aged per- 
Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 887. 
ance Act to persons who have not become 
citizens because of inability to read and write 
English. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 1100. To 


Passed by House and 


make age limits of 


recipients of old age assistance 60 years for | 


women and 65 for men. 
Mass. H. 1210. To provide for a system 
of noncontributory old age pensions. With- 
drawn. 
Mass. H. 1211. To provide for adequate 
pensions to certain aged citizens and for re- 


Withdrawn. 


port by Commissioner of Corporations and | 


Taxation as to ways and means for rasing 
required revenue. Withdrawn. 

Mass. 8. 68. To provide for adequate 
assistance to certain persons 65 years of age 
or over. Withdrawn. 

Nebr. 5S. 18. To establish an old age 
pension system with maximum payments of 
$25 a month to certain persons over 65 from 
county general funds. Failed to pass 


Ohio. H. 102. To allow municipalities to 
issue bonds to aid in poor relief Passed 
House. Passed Senate with amend. House 
concurs. 

i ak |S Taxation 

rk. - 230. Imposing tax o : 
feated by House. ities a 
Ark. 8. 334 Repealing tax on cigars 


Passed by Senate and House 
Ark. H. 1. Extending time for payment of 


roperty taxes from Apr. 10 to Oct. 3S 
S House and Senate. ~~ Pome 


Ark. H. 541. To provide for distribution 
of funds turned back to counties from in- 
creased gasoline tax, one-third on popula- 


fen. ope-tnive area, One-third equally be- 
y ounties. assed by House a : 
Ark. H. 544. To icoat as ee 


See tax of y 
on billiard and pool tables. ol 4 


for indigent blind persons. 
and Senate. 


creating fund 
Passed by House 


Iowa. §S. 8. To license gasolin - 
tions. Failed to pass. ~~ + Gite 
Mass. H. 216. Redemption of iand in con- 


nection with appeals from refusal of asses- 


eons to aeete taxes. Withdrawn. 

ass. - 337. Tax on radios and pa 

Medicines. Withdrawn — 
Mass. H. 453. To broaden and make more 

certain qnomiptions from taxation upon re- 
ganization of corporations. Nex 

— t s Next annual 
Mass. H. 454 


To tax dividends in liquida- 
tion in the Same manner as if the stock were 
sold for the liquidation dividend. 


e = 
nual session. oat ae 
ann: H. 524. Commissioner to be noti- 
ed upon sale of corporate assets other than 


in_ ordinary course of trade. Withdrawn 


Mass. H. 528. Repealin ’ 
g€ law relative to 
imprisonment for non 7 
Withdrawn. payment of taxes 
Mass. H. 916. Imposing 25 per cent penalty 
for failure to file incom ae B time 
Withareon. e tax report on time. 
en H. 917. Amending G. L., e. 62, sec. | 


in regard to collecti xes 
Withareee” ction of income taxes 


Mass. H. 1113. Repeali s 
motor vehicles Withdrawn” —— 
Mass. H. 1120. ' 


Providing for the payment 
of renee, .— a condition for an appeel to the 
r ‘ax ea. q ] 
ae Ppeals in certain cases. With- 
Mass. 8. 46. Assessment of changes 
sess s in 
sidewalks used by vehicles entering my 


parking spaces and gasoli ith- 
ohn gs ne stations. With 


Mass. S. 98. Bxempting rural! fre y 
e deliv- 
ery service from gasoli ‘ 
Oy oer g ne tax. Next annual 
Mass. S. 226. 


gains from sale of certain 
Other property. Withdrawn. 
Mass. . 279. Providing reimbursement for 


distributors in connection with 
Next annual session. Geeetine tas. 


intangibles and 


Minn. H. 72. Amendin x 
Killed S24 @ forest tax laws 
inn. H. 233. Amending Gasoline Tax La 
in regard to claim for refunds. Killed by 
House. . 
Minn. 8. F. 86. Dice county boards to 


| rebate or cancel personal property taxes where | 


crops were destroyed by act of God 

Minn. S. F. 90. Allows State 
real estate taxes 
where crops were destroyed by act of God 
Killed. 


Killed 


Nebr. H. R. 131. Exempting from gasoline 
tax fuel used in motors not Operated upon 
public highways. Indefinitely Postponed by 
House 7 

N. H. H. 189. Relating to taxation of 
interest-and dividends. Passed by House and 
Senate 

N. Mex. H. 17 and S. 70. Senate substi- 
tute. Providing for refund of gasoline tax 





in | 


Resolutions memorializing | 
of public utili | 


H. 158. Relating to the granting | 
of franchises to public utilities, providing for | 


Passed by Senate and House. | 
To regulate motor vehicle | 


To extend Old Age Assist- | 


Abolishing income tax on | 


Tax Com- | 








| NEW BOOKS | 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line, 





200 p. 
31-1298 
217 p. 


Americana; universal reference library. 
N. Y., Americana corp., 1930. 
Atkinson, Justin B. Esst of Hudson. 
N. Y., A. A. Knopf. 1931. 31-1373 
Atlantic reporter digest, cases reported in 
Atlantic reporter, with current cumulative 
pocket service, comp. by publisher’s edito- 
rial staff. 1 v. St. Paul, Minn., West pub, 
co., 1930. 31-1366 
Blair, Eric L. 
253 p., illus, Austin, Tex., 1930. 31-1374 
Colo. Laws, statutes, etc. Courtright’s Mills 
annotated statutes of ... 
J. Warner Mills. 
4 v. Denver, 
co., 1930. 
| Conn. and Atlantic reporter digest, all cases 
reported in Conn. reports and Atlantic re- 
| porter, with current cumulative pocket 
| service, comp. by publisher’s editorial staff. 
lv. St. Paul, Minn., West pub. co., 1930. 
31-1361 
all cases 
and Atlantic re- 
cumulative pocket 


Rev. by W. H. Courtright. 
Colo., W. H. Courtright pub. 


| Del. and 
reported 
porter 


Atlantic reporter dgiest, 
in Del. reports 
with current 


service, comp. by publisher's editorial staff. . 


1 v. St. Paul, Minn., West pub. co., 1930. 
31-1362 
U. S. past and present. 550 
N. Y., American book co., 1931. 
31-1372 
Spirit of chemistry. 480 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 
30-27091 
F. von. Counting 


Elson, Henry W. 
P., illus. 


| Findlay, Alexander. 
p., illus, 

| 1930. 
Helmholtz, Hermann L. 
| and measuring, by ... tr. by Charlotte L. 
|} Bryan, A. M. 39 p.. illus. N. Y., D. Van 
| Nostrand co., inc., 1930. 31-1049 





| Keen, Bernard A. Physical properties of soil. 
(Rothamsted monographs on agricultural 
science.) 380 p.. illus. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & co., 1931 31-12 
| Kennard, Jos. S. Swiss legends. 156 p. N. 
| Y., W. E. Rudge, 1930. 31-1255 
| Klitgaard, Christen J. 50 years as master 
| mariner, memories of . 1835-1917, col- 
lected and pub. by Carl E. Klitgaard. 306 
| _ p. NN. ¥., Soap. 31-1256 
| Loyola coll., Baltimore. Loyola anthology, col- 


verses composed by freshmen of 


lection of 
| class of ‘33. 38 p. Baltimore, Hess prtg. co., 
| __ 1930. 31-1297 
Me. and Atlantic reporter digest, all cases 
| reported in Me. reports and Atlantic re- 


porter, with current cumulative pocket serv- 
| ice., comp. by publisher's editorial staff. 1 v. 
St. Paul, Minn., West pub. co., 1930. 31-1364 
J. and Atlantic reporter digest, all cases 
reported in N. J. reports and Atlantic re- 
porter, with current cumulative pocket serv- 
ice, by publisher's editorial staff. 1 v. St. 
Paul, Minn., West pub. co., 1930. 31-1365 
Osterberg, Arnold E. Chemical nature and 
physiological significance of thyroxin and 
related compounds. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 

of Minn., 1925.) 35 p. Easton, Pa., 1930. 
31-1056 
Phillips, John C. Classics of American shoot- 
ing field, ed. by ...and Lewis W. Hill, M. D. 
213 p., illus. Boston, Houghton Miffiin co., 
1930. 31-1260 
Raffel, Daniel. Effects of conjugation within 
| clone of Paramecium aurelia. (Thesis (Ph. 
| D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 1930.) p. 293- 
| 312. Lancaster, Pa., 1930 31-1054 
| Reutlinger, Adolph. C. Watts Wright on 
bridge. 29 p., illus. New Albany, Ind., 
| Baker co., 1930. 31-1257 
R. I. and Atlantic reporter digest, all cases 
{ reported in R. I. reports and Atlantic re- 
porter, with current cumulative pocket serve 
| ice, comp. by publisher's editorial staff. 1 v. 
St. Paul, Minn., West pub. co., 1930. 31-1363 
Roller, Paul S. Reduction of permanganate 
ion by chromic ion in acid solution. (Thesis 


N. 


(Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1929.) 17 p. N. 
|. eo a 31-1055 
Sanford, Hugh W. Science and faith: or, 
Spiritual side of science. 2 v., illus. N. Y., 
G., P. Putnam's sons, 1930 31-1052 

| Shepard, Odell. Thy rod and thy creel 123 
p. Hartford, E. V. Mitchell, 1930. 31-1262 

| Van Schaick, John. Little hill farm; or, 
Cruisings in old Schoharie. 179 p. Boston, 
Mass., Universalist pub. house, 1930. 31-1375 
Verrill, Alpheus H. Cuba of today. Pedi 
-idi 


| N. ¥., Dodd, Mead & co., 1931. 
| 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 

are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Exporting Machinery on Credit (revised)—~ 
Dept. of Commerce. Free at Bureau For. 
& Domestic Comm. (31-26628) 

Distribution & Mechanical Properties of 
Alaska Woods—T. B. S. No. 226—Dept. Agri. 
Sale at Supt. of Documents; 20 cents 

(Agr. 31-106) 

Bird Refuges—Farm Bull. No. 1644— 

Agri. Sale at Supt. Documents: 5 
(Agr. 31-105) 
of Gen. Safety 


Local 
Dept. 
cents 

Industrial Poisons, Sec. 4 
| Rules—Dept. of Navy. Sale at Supt. Docu- 
| ments; 10 cents (30-26915) 
| Reg. G: Rediscount of Notes Secured by Ad- 
jubsted Service Certificates—Fed. Reserve 
Board. Free at Board (17-26561) 
| Part 2, Contributions to Economic Geology, 
1930—Geo. Survey Bull. 822. Interior Dept, 
| Sale at Supt. Documents; 30 cents. 
| (GS5-748) 
to 1200— 
Free at 
(30-7951) 

Mar. 1, 1931—Agri. 

25 cents yearly. 

(Agr. 1797) 

Vol. 10, No. 10; Mar. 
Service subscription, 
(22-26051) 


Nos. 1 
1931. 


Index to Airways Bulletins, 
Commerce Dept Feb. 4 
Aeronautics Branch. 

Summary Farm Situation, 
Dept. Subscription price, 


Internal Revenue Bull., 
9, 1931—Treasury Dept 
$2 annually 

Smithsonian Institution’s scientific bulletins, 
Nos. 2861. 2865 and 2866. respectively, on 
Amphipod Crustacean, on Trematode worms, 
and on Nematode worms. All free at 
National Museum. 


when fuel is not used for operation on high- 
ways. Passed by Senate and House 

N. Mex H. 70. Imposing tax of 3 cents 
a gallon on lubricating oil. Passed by House. 
Killed by Senate. 


Wash H. 17 Control of public expendi- 
tures; tax supervision commission in each 
county. Passed by House and Senate 

Wyo. H. 157. Imposing a tax of 10 cents 


a pound on oleomargarine. 
ernor. 


Signed by Gor- 


Trade and Commerce 
Mass S. 170 To prohibit transportation 
of gasoline over public ways in any container 


with a capacity of over 50 gallons. With- 
drawn. 

Veterans 
Mass. H. 257 To memorialize Congress 


with reference to immediate payment of ad- 


justed service compensation to World War 
Veterans. Withdrawn. 
Mass. H. 270. To memorialize Congress in 


favor of immediate cash payment of adjusted 
service certificates of veterans Withdrawn. 
Minn o 3. To provide that foster 
brothers and sisters may inherit war risk in- 
surance. Signed by Governor Feb. 27. 
Workmen's Compensation 

Kans. S. 310 To make workmen's com- 
ensation applicable to State and county 
highway employes. Passed by Senate and 
House 

Mont. H. 254. Relative to medical and hos- 
pital services and record of proceedings in 
workmen's compensation hearings. 
by Governor. s 








Transient or Extended Visits 
A Famous Restaurant 


HOTEL PIERRE 


Fifth Avenue at 61st Street 
New York 








Early history of Grimes county. . 


Original ed. by: 


31-1367 | 


Signed ~ 
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‘Foreign Demands 
For Commodities 


Made in America Nearly 80 Million Dollars in New Public Contracts Just | 





Many Types of Machinery 
And Textile Products Are 
Sought by Buyers in Na-' 
tions All Over W orld 





Inquiries for many types of American 
machinery have been received from pros- | 
pective buyers from nations all over the) 
world, according to reports to the De-| 
Partment of Commerce by its trade en-| 
voys in foreign lands. | 


Demand abroad for American textiles | 
also is noted in the Department’s weekly | 
summary of export trade opportunities. | 
The symbol (a) in the summary means 
agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p), 
means both, (a or p) means either, and} 
(s a) means sole agency.’ (The first sec- 
tion of the Department’s summary was 
published in the issue of Mar. 16.) The 
concluding section follows in full text: | 


Machinery: 

Bread-wrapping machinery, 50573, Sing- 
apore, Straits Settlements (a); chucks, 
and belt driven bench drills and grinders, 
50493, Toronto, Canada (a);  cigarette- 
manufacturing machinery, 50562, Bombay, 
India (p); dairy machinery, 50525, Quebec, 
Canada (p); engines, internal combustion, 
50489, Fortalesa, Brazil (a); foundry 
equipment (complete installation), 50532, 
Milan, Italy <(p);  frankfurter-making 
equipment, 50534, Goteborg, Sweden (p); 
grinding balls, forged steel, for use in| 
grinding mills, 50483, Toronto, Canada 
(a); heating boilers with steel fire boxes, 
50570, Toronto, Canada (a); hoists, min- 


000 public improvements on work now un- 


| operations now at 70 per cent of capacity, 


Labor Situation Has Improved 
In Some Areas, Says Col. Woods 





Awarded Reported to President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


fit from expenditure of more than $4,000,-, lic Works Section of the President's Emer- | 
gency Committee for Employment, it was 
announced today. 

The total for the preceding week was 
$92,014,247, and all contracts which have 
been awarded and reported to the Com- 
mittee since Dec. 1, 1930, total $781,819,- 
| 726. The largest contract reported last) 
week was for construction of Hoover Dam, 


der way or to be started soon. Head of 
largest steel mill in State reports that 


which is normal, and compares with 30 


per cent operation last December. Jeffer- 
son County approved bond issue of $1,- 
500,000 to complete court house. Birming- | $48 000,000. 
ham has given employment to 1,528 men 

since beginning emergency relief work in| $79 465 934 Reported 
parts; 841 of original men still employed; | Z ? 

total forces now 1,300; estimated 6,000 per- | As Contract Total 


sons benefited from ‘work. | The projects include public and semi-| 
“In Tennessee Legislature committee ©N | public works, post offices and other Fed- 


unemployment expected to make its re-/ era] buildings, State and municipal build- 
port next week. Williamson County has ings, colleges, hospitals, bridges, high- 


received allotment of Red Cross garden| ways and streets, sewers and sewage dis- 
eae be distributed in every section. | posal plants, and other construction of 

istribution of free coal from Tennessee | this type, which are reported by local 
State mines at Petros to cease Sunday,/ correspondents to the public works sec- | 
according to provision of Legislature Act. | tion of the President's Emérgency Com- | 
Between 70 and 75 cars of coal have been | mittee for Employment as they advance | 
distributed free during Winter. | toward construction stages. The reports 

“In South Carolina one local committee for last week are from 32 States and the 
working with Red Cross on rehabilitation | District of Columbia. | 
of portion oi 600 dependent families with) The complete list by States is as fol- | 
plan to make them self-supporting on idle lows: F 


farms. In North Carolina over 70 coun- P 

ties organized for employment and relief}, ALABAMA: Mobile, orphanage and ma- 

work. State-wide ‘live-at-home’ program | ‘rity hospital, $250,000; Maxwell Field, 

reported meeting with excellent response. | POSt exchange, $25,000; Maxwell Field, | 

Asheville conducting very successful wood guard house, $35,000. | 

yard to provide work for needy.” ARKANSAS: Hot Springs, reservoir and 
water system, $143,500; Newport, sewer | 





| 


ing, 50483, Toronto, Canada (a); hoists| -£ : | syste ‘ 9 

and derricks, 50541, Milan, Italy (a); Pacific Coast Committee | system extensions, $25,000. ‘ ei 
ignition coil (automobile), making ma-| To Meet on March 20 | COLORADO: Salida, courthouse, : 
chinery, 50561, Brussels, Belgium (p); oil- , at ee a _ | 000. 

mill equipment, 50489, Fortalesa, Brazil! From William Hotchkiss, regional di-; CONNECTICUT: New Canaan, school, 
(a); orange juice and orange oil extract- 'ector, Pacific coast: $225,000. 


ing machinery and orange washers and 
crushers, 50502, Guadalajara, Mexico (a); 
razor blade making machinery, 50501, 
Athens, Greece (p); refrigerating ma- 
chinery, including over size moulder, 
50533, Colombo, Ceylon (a); textile ma- 
chinery, 50489, Tegucigalpa, Honduras ‘p). 


“Los Angeles Coordination Committee | 
proceeding with efforts to stimulate em-! 
ployers to undertake delayed maintenance 
and renewals plant and equipment. Cor- 
respondence with Mr. Arnoll, manager 
Chamber of Commerce, convinces me that 
activities will be held to safe channels. 


DELAWARE: Wilmington, water pipe | 
and telephone cable tunnel, $200,000. | 

FLORIDA: Apalachicola, alterations 
and additions to school building, $75,000; | 
Escambia County, improvements to avia- 
tion field, $100,000; Pensacola, dredging. | 
grading and surfacing, $100,000; Duval 


Minerals: Coondination Committee also Sending out | County, revetment, $254,800. 

Cement, 50497, La Paz, Bolivia (a);|U¢W appeals in relerence to construction| j)LINOIS: Chicago, hospital addition, 
cement, building, 50489, Fortalesa, Brazil) *€P#irs, renovations, etc., offices and | 399909; Cook County, paving, four proj- 
(a); zinc, slab, 50563, Warrington, Eng- | mes. Met with board of directors, Cal- 


land (p). 


Motion Pictures: 
Motion pictures, educational, and port- | 


| Of stabilization. 


ects totaling $370,000; Westmont, paving, 
$45,000; Lyons, paving, $50,000; Chicago, 
Harlem Avenue bridge, $517,000; Barring- 
ton, swimming pool, athletic field and field 


ifornia State Chamber of Commerce, yes- 
terday. Much time devoted to question 


, 7 ; | “Meeting Stabilization Committee Mar. house, $71,000: Springfield, laboratory, | 
able motion picture projectors for schools, . : ay silo Mad laa tees megs eS 
clubs, etc.. sp52s oe oo ye 20 will endeavor to round up and expe- | $40,538; Bloomington, hospital, $150,000; | 
Pp); ‘sound motion picture projectors, dite various public and private construc- Kewanee, school building, $160,000; Ke- 
50540, Curacao, Netherlands West In-| Un, maintenance and renewal activities wanee, public bath house, $30,000. J 
dies (p). that will give employment during coming INDIANA: Warrick County, grading, 
" . season, Committee also hopes to develop! draining and paving, $38,776; Terre Haute, 
Paper and Paper Goods: BG year’s program along these lines as far) test station, amount not stated; New Al- 
Containers, ace cream, paper, 50535, us is possible with present knowledge of bany, telephone cables, $48,000. 
Milan, are Or en oe sheets, vul- business conditions. Lists of public con- ; ; 
eee nage ad canes Se nee cade struction projects very helpful in this $7,200,000 Project 


machine, and cash register rolls, 50504, 
Cairo, Egypt ‘a); towels, paper napkins, 
and toilet paper, 50491, Toronto, Canada 
(a and p); waxed paper, 50525, Quebec, 
Canada ‘p). 

Petroleum Products: 

Gasoline, 50527, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
(a and p); lubricating oils, 50548, Vienna, 
Austria (a); lubricating oils, including 
machine and ‘cylinder oils, 50547, Vienna, 
Austria (a); paraffin, gasoline, and lubri- 
cants, 50497, La Paz, Bolivia ‘a). 
Railway Supplies: 

Fire and flameproof connections, to 
connect two mallet articulated compound 
locomotive boilers, 50523, Haime-St. Paul, 
eos (p). 

ubber Goods: 

Belting, rubber, 50483, Toronto, Canada 
(a); belting, transmission, rubber, 50541, 
Milan, Italy (a); rubber products, 50549, 
La Paz, Bolivia (a); rubber specialties, 
automobile, 50544, Vienna, Austria (a); 
Sport rubber goods, and rubber toys, 50505, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a). 


connection. 

Received from Aaron Frank, Portland, 
list of buildings and alterations with 
amounts and time when work is set to go. 
Portland committee still active along 


At Wichita, Kans? 

KANSAS: Pittsburg, extension and re- 
modeling post office, $60,000; Wichita, Fed- 
eral office 


these lines. Am expecting up-to-date re- 000; Wichita, Central Avenue bridge, $110,- 
ports from State of Washington within 000; Wichita, paving, $100,000; Wichita, 
next few days. Contacts with Arizona! water line to airport, $40,000. 


momentarily interrupted.” | LOUISIANA: Pineville, municipal build- 
| ing, $25,000; Hahnville, jail, $100,000; New 


Improvement Reported | Orleans, girls’ high school, $525,985; New 
Orleans, G. M. Palmer school, $225,000. 


In Salt Lake City Area sie , 
* MAINE: Belfast, addition to library, 


From Harold P. Fabian, Salt Lake City: | $40,000; Ellsworth, court house, $150,000. 
“With opening of Spring weather in} yaRYLAND: Baltimore, State tobacco 
this section unemployment situation is warehouse, $150,000: Baltimore, addition 
rapidly easing. In the main the legis- to School 113, $125,000: Baltimore, street 


latures which are now adjourning — paving, two contracts, $32,000 and $28,820 
been very generous in authorizing roac ASSACHUSETTS: Boston bath house. 
work and public projects, some ol which oa building and laundry, $125,000; 
aS —— under in: I ha Boston, new building at Billings Field, 
frost out of ground municipalities are | s95 999: Boston, subway extension, $5,- 
beginning work on sewer and water | 999000. 

projects. Considerable maintenance and MICHIGAN: Detroit, elementary school 


betterment work is going ahead on trunk addition, $220,506; Elkton, high and grade 


line railroad, and the Boulder Dam prom-| .. 7 7 : 3 . 

Shoes and Leather Manufactures: |ises to furnish substantial employment poll aoe San elias 
Belting, transmission, leather, 50541,/ for this whole section. Preliminary work $165,000: Detroit suhmbation: atdition. 
Milan, Italy (a). |on Boulder Dam and railroad approaches | ggq j 99,’ ’ ’ 
Soaps: is already getting under way. Govern-| MINNESOTA: Minneapolis, lock dam, 


Cleaning and laundry soaps, and soap 
chips, 50491, Toronto, Canada ‘a and p). 


Specialties: 

Advertising material, such as show cards 
for street cars, blotters, circulars and cal- 
endars, suitable for dairy advertising, 
50525, Quebec, Canada ‘p); brushes, floor, 
hair, bristle, and fiber, 50491, Toronto, 
Canada ‘a and p); buttons, mother-of- 
Pearl, 50509, Tailfingen, Germany (‘p); 
fancy goods and novelties, 50597, Brus- 
sels, Belgium ‘p); furniture, church, 50515, 
Prince Rupert, Canada ‘p); furniture, 
metal, office, home, hospital and ship, 
50582, Milan, Italy ‘a); glass tubes and 


recision glass faucets, 50566, Bogota, Co- | 


Ombia (p); glassware, laboratory, 50552, 
Lima, Peru (p); glassware, office, such as 
sponge cups, ash trays, and moisteners, 
50537, Calgary, Canada ‘p); glassware, 
Pressed, in distinctive tancy designs, 
50584, Rome, Italy ‘p); instruments, sur- 
Bical, 50552, Lima, Peru ‘a); instruments 
and apparatus used by physicians, hos- 
Pitals, and _ sanitoriums, 50513, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia ‘a and p); jewelry, gold 


Plated, 50506, Brussels, Belgium ‘a); lab- | 


Oratory pumps, oil sealed type, and mer- | 
cury vapor pumps, 50566, Vancouver, Can- 
ada (a); office equipment and accessories, 
50581, Milan, Italy (‘a); organs, church, 
50515, Prince Rupert, Canada ‘p); pianos, 
Phonographs, and band instruments, 
50514, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a or p); 
Shoe horns, metal, for advertising pur- 
& Poses, 50574, Johannesburg, South Africa | 
@ ‘a); soda fountain equipment, 50511, | 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras ‘a and p); toys, 
€ducational or instructive, 50510, Cork, | 
ireland (p); washing machines, for homes 
and institutions, 50512,.San Juan, P. R.| 
(a); watches, pocket, thin, bracelet | 
Watches, small clocks, and alarm clocks, 

508, Brussels, Belgium (a); watches and 
Clocks, 50506, Brussels, Belgium ‘a). | 


Textiles: 


Bathing suits, 50567, Vienna, Austria 
(a); blankets, crib, cotton, children’s, 
50586, London, England (a); cotton band- 
ages and gauze, 50552, Lima, Peru (‘p); 
cotton dust collector cloth for use in hard | 
wheat flour mills, 50538, Toronto, Canada | 
(p); cotton piege goods, 50579, Berlin, | 
Germany ‘a); cotton piece goods, plain, 
Printed, and fancy, 50517, Vancouver, | 
Canada ‘a); cotton piece goods, plain 
and printed, 50522, Brisbane, Australia 
(s a); cotton sheetings, calico, broadcloth, | 
Pajama cloth, and shirting, white, plain, 
Or stamped, 50550, Havana, Cuba (a); | 
cotton shirtings, zephyrs, cheese cloth, | 
check and plaids for workmen's shirts, | 
sheetings, and khaki fabrics, 50518, Monte- | 
video, Uruguay (p); cotton voiles, 50489, | 
Fortalesa, Brazil ‘a; cotton voiles, plain | 
and printed, 50520, Cairo, Egypt (a); cur- 
tain materials, 50522, Brisbane, Australia 
(s a); curtains, and curtain materials, 
50517, Vancouver, Canada (a); hosiery, | 
cotton, silk, amd rayon, and wool, men’s, 
women's and children’s, 50539, Manheim, 
Germany ‘Pp); hosiery, men’s, women's 
and children's, 50520, Cairo, Egypt (a); 
hosiery, men’s and children's, 50518, 
Montevideo, Uruguay (p); hosiery, silk} 
and wool, 50567, Vienna, Austria (a); 
leather, imitation, 50567, Vienna, Austria | 
(a); mohair and moquette, 50569, Bucha- 
rest, Rumania (p); oilcloth, table, 50517, 
Vancouver, Canada (a); Oilcloth, table, | 
luncheon, and shelf, 50519, Turin, Italy 
(a and p); rayon piece goods, plain and 
Printed, 50522, Brisbane, Australia (s a); 
Satin, 50509, Tailfingen. Germany (p); 
wf drapery. printed, 50549, La Paz, Bo- 

ivia (a); silk and wool goods, 50579, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); table cloths, cotton, 
mercerized, 50586, London, England, (a); 


|ment post office and hospital Projects | $683 599; St. Paul, Women's City Club 


are now reaching preliminary _Stages | puilding, $75,000. 
|where actual employment is beginning. 


MISSISSIPPI: Gulfport, hospital addi- 
tions, alterations and improvements, $550,- 
| 000; Jackson, radio stations and observa- 
tory, $50,000; Gulfport, sewage disposal 
| plant, $80,000; Leland, office building, cot- 
ton gin and warehouse, $37,500. 
MISSOURI: Derry and Cape Girardeau 
County, levee work, $291,648; Clayton, 
Bellevue grade school addition, $78,000; 


Ford Company is opening assembling plant 
here in Sat Lake which will add $200,000 
anual pay roll.” 


New England Committees 


Hold Meeting in Boston 

From William Phillips, regional director, 
New England: 

“Under auspices of New England Council 
chairman and representatives, New Eng- 


$109,000. 


NEVADA: Boulder City, Hoover Dam 


land. State committees on employment) Highway, $220,000; Hoover Dam, $48,-| 
held an all-day session in Boston yes- 000,000. 

terday. Mr. William J. Barrett and I NEW HAMPSHIRE: Claremont, sewer 
attended. Discussions centered upon (1) | system, $600,000; Portsmouth, junior high 


school, $350,000. 
NEW JERSEY: Bergen and Hudson 
Counties, paving, $253,000. 


emergency measures on employment relief 
and future stabilization. Each com- 
mittee member reported his views and ex- 
periences. It was most useful meeting 
and resulted in a forward movement to- 
wards stabilization of industry in New 
England. \ 

“A resolution was adopted asking coun- 


(2) 


000. 


$1,560,000 School 


| dustrial consumers; 7.6 per cent, or $9,- 


| others for resale to the extent of $1,116,- 


Auto Liability Requirement 


buildine and post office, $1,200,- | 


| following conviction for certain 
| traffic offenses or for failure to satisfy 


Clayton, Glenridge grade school addition, | 


NEW MEXICO: Hobb, gymnasium, $32,- 


| Nicipalities in stabilizing employment 


|} council the 
{in the circumstancesgand council will un- 


cil (1) to collect and interpret data and 
lecommendations received from New Eng- 
land state and local committees on reliel 
and (2) to cooperate with trade and mu- 
in 
industry in New England. This leaves to 
best methods to be followed 


doubtedly ask for af pertinent informa- 
tion which our committee has collected 
from other parts of the country. In gen- 
eral the reports of the committee mem- 
bers showed continued improved condi- 
tions. | 

“In Rhode Island the following indus- 
tries were reported: Silk, normal; textile 
finishing, just under normal; cotton, 40 
per cent below normal but picking up; 
wool, no improvement; metal trades, 25 
per cent below normal; rubber ,spotty but 
lair average. General situation improved 
in Connecticut. General improvement in 
industry was noted and likewise in em- 
ployment. 

“Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
reported satisfactory improvement with 
no disturbing features. New Hampshire 
employment is about 15 per cent below 
normal, an improvement on 25 per cent 
below normal in December. Practically 


| all woolen mills and shoe factories run- 


ning full time. Amoskeeg Cotton Mill 
has just taken on 300 additional employes | 
representing 50 per cent increas. James 
J. Phelan (Chairman, Massachusetts Em- 
ployment Committee) was generally opti- 
mistic, Continued improvement in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

The Committee's statement relative to 
contracts awarded last week follows in 
full text: 

One hundred and ten projects totalling 


| $79,465,934 in cost, were recorded as under 


contract in reports last week to the Pub- 


| textile goods, 50505, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 


textile goods, 50517, Vancouver, Canada 
(a); thread, sewing, 50509, Tailfingen, Ger- 
many (p); underwear, knit, women’s and | 
men’s, 50567, Vienna, Austria (a); under- 
wear, sweaters, and knit goods, 50539, | 
Mannheim, Germany (p); upholstery fab-| 
rics for automobiles and railway coach 
Seats, 50521, Brussels, Belgium (a); water- 
Proof clothing, 50516, St. John’s, New-| 


For New York 

NEW YORK: Rome, storm water sewer, 
$27,486; New York City, Samuel Gompers 
Industrial High School, $1,560,000; Long 
Island, improvements to magazine build- 
ings, $105,000; Brooklyn, administration 
building, $258,500; Borough of Queens, 
street improvements, $275,000; Fort Plain, 
post office, $95,000; Yonkers, storm and 
sanitary sewer, $57,956; Syracuse, lining 
of reservoir and grading, $380,000; New 
York City, hospital and dormitories, $2,- 
000,000; Oneida, post office, $95,700. 

OHIO: Plain Township District, schools, 
$53,747; Van Wert County, school, $37,- 
000; Cincinnati, power house, $242,475; 
Massillon, post office, $18,900; Conneaut, 
post office, $105,000; Painesville, school ad- 
ditions, $123,500. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia, _rail- 
road improvements, $70,000; Phoenixville, 
repairs and extensions to water system, 
£850,000; Philadelphia, improvement and 
repairs, pier 11, $250,000; Pittsburgh, foun- 
dations for Federal building, $554,961; 
Bernville, grade school, $50,000; Harris- 
burg, repairs to viaduct, $50,000; Prospect 


Park, high school, $75,000; Wilkes-Barre, | without perceptible noise. Acceleration, braking and steering are materially improved. Shifting 


addition to nurses’ home, $200,000; Pitts- 
burgh, construction program at University 
of Pittsburgh, $250,000. 


RHODE ISLAND: Newport, extension | 


of hospital building, $150,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Dillon, post office, 
$43,595; Charleston, dredging, $152,000. 
TENNESSEE: Chattanooga, East Chat- 
tanooga, Tunnel approaches, $30,000. 
TEXAS: Galveston, laboratory building, 
$390,000; Houston, bridge, $170,000; Hous- 





Sales of Flavoring Marine Council 
Sirup Are Analyzed \ 
For Insurance 


Manufacturers Se ainly to} 
lealors, Bureau o} | Matters Formed 





Wholesalers, Bureau of | 
Census Finds | 
| 





Manufacturers of flavoring extracts ici B 
and flavoring sirups sell principally ts Policies ” Be 
wholesalers. Of the total sales in 1929 | 
amounting to $128,472,000, 63.2 per cent, | 
or $81,198,000, was made in that way. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- | 
lows: 13.8 per cent, or $17,663,000, to re- 
tailers; 9.9 per cent, or $12,634,000, to in-| 


Protection of Interests of 
Shippers, Vessel Owners 
And Underwriters 

A permanent public committee on ma- 


rine insurance and shipping problems has 
been formed to thresh out in round-table 


797,000, to manufacturers’ own wholesale | 
branches; 3.8 per cent, or $4,897,000, to 
manufacturers’ own retail branches, and 
1.7 per cent, or $2,233,000, to household 
consumers, 

The total sales made from factories | 
amounted to $118,675,000. Of this total, 
16.1 per cent, or $19,089,000, was made 


ests of shippers, insurance underwriters 
and vessel owners, accordipg to a state- 
ment by the Department of Commerce 


through manufacturers’ agents, selling March 16. The statement follows in full 
agents, brokers, and commission houses. text: 
Certain manufacturers bought from Efforts toward cooperative study of ap- 


propriate shipping problems progressed 
000. This amount is included in the total | recently in the announcement that a per- 
sales. manent public committee for the consid- 

The 567 establishments classified under “eration of such matters had been formed 
the industry designation “Flavoring Ex- | of representatives of vessel owners, insur- 
tracts and Flavoring Sirups” are those | ance underwriters, and the general public. 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of At the outset the committee, whose offi- 
flavoring extracts, flavoring sirups, con- cial title ig The Permanent Public Com- 


ar malt sirups_ and extracts, mittee for the Consideration of Marine In- 
crushed fruits, fruit juices, flavoring surance and Shipping Problems, will form 
pastes, flavoring powders, cordials and 


a type of clearing house, where the shipper, 
the insurance underwriter, and the vessel 
owner can meet in round-table conference 
to thresh out problems affecting the wel- 
fare of all concerned. 


colors. 

Statistics relative to the 1929 shipments 
and deliveries of this industry showing 
quantity and value for the above men- 
tioned commodities, and other facts on 
this industry are contained in the pre- 
liminary report of the Census of Manu- | 
factures, 1929, issued Sept. 4, 1930. A 
copy of that report will be furnished free 
upon request to the Census Bureau. 


(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 


Need of Committee Found 


During the Third National Conference 
on the Merchant Marine, held in Wash- 
ington in 1930, 
necessity for providing means whereby a 
common meeting ground could be pro- 
vided for shipper, shipowners and under- 
writers for the better understanding of 
marine insurance questions, as a medium 
for the use of shippers, shipowners and 
underwriters who might have misunder- 
standings difficult of solution between 
themselves and to provide an opportunity 
for shippers to be heard in all matters 
of mutual, interest. 

The discussions of the marine insur- 
ance committee appointed by the Second 
National Conference on the Merchant Ma- 
rine developed the fact that there 
no organization through which various 
interests could discuss their mutual insur- 
ance problems. It is confidently expected 
that this permanent public committee 





Georgia Levies on Trucks 
Operated for Hire Upheld 


ATLANTA, GA., Mar. 16. 


The right of the State of Georgia to 
impose both license and _ occupational 
taxes upon motor trucks operating for 
hire over State highways has just been 
upheld by the Georgia Supreme Court in 
affirming a judgment of the Fulton Su- 
perior Court denying an injunction to 
the Georgia Highway Express, Inc., 
against William B. Harrison, Comptroller 
General. 

The court held that the mileage tax of 


three-fourths of a cent per mile on trucks 


preciation of the problems confronting 





formulate and have adopted general pol- 

Is Approved in Indiana | 

mauvine shipments. 

The committee 
follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Mar. 16. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie has signed 
the bill (H. 380) to require motorists to 
establish proof of financial responsibility 
major 


mer, Commissioner, Shipping Board 
Washington, D. C., Chairman; Laurens N 


judgments in accident cases. | of Commerce, Secretary; A. Lane Critcher 


Adopted for | 


discussion questions affecting the inter- | 


there was advanced the | 


was | 


will be able to bring about a better ap-| 


icies of procedure, fair and equitable, to 
all parties in transactions pertaining to 


has been organized as 


Representing the public: E. C. Plum- 


Prior, Bureau of Navigation, Department, president of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance | 
,, Company of New York. 
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Bill Passed in Iowa Oil States Seek 
To Aid City Utilities ° 
oan SO” Federal Hearing 


On Conservation 


| 





‘Measure Would Permit Pur- 
chase of Equipment Out 
Of Future Earnings 





Des Mornes, Iowa, Mar. 16. Secretary Wilbur Announces 


The Senate has passed a bill (H. 151), : : : 
previously passed by the House, permit- Meeting Will Be Held in 
April to Develop Plans 


| ting cities and towns to purchase mu- 
| nicipal utility equipment and pay for it er 
: cea ine For Stabilizing Industry 


from future earnings. The measure now 
goes to the Governor for approval. 

The Senate also passed the House bill| The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
(H. 7) providing for the assessment of | man Wilbur, has been requested by the 
j;all public utilities by the State Board | oil-producing States “to arrange for a full 
of Ass-ssment and Review. hearing before the Federal Oil Conserva- 
/tion Board” to plan for the stabilization 


An effort was made in the Senate to} 
|amend the House bill relative to munici- rg A industry, he announced orally 


| pal utilities by adding a provision that | ’ 
authorization to city councils to operate} Mr. Wilbur, who was advised of the re- 
| municipal utilities must be given at elec-| quest by Cicero I. Murray, Chairman of 
tions, but this proposal was defeated by| the Oil States Advisory Committee, in a 
}* vote of 31 to 18, and the bill was passed | telegram stated that the Federal Oil Con- 
by a vote of 37 to 13. |servation Board is glad to cooperate with 
The question of the right of munici-| the Committee and that they have —— 
palities to purchase utility equipment and | tO an open ioe a 4 — tales 
pay for it from future earnings was raised | Secretary said a a oie au ay. Tae 
last year and the State Supreme Court | 8ram to that e ana can a ar a eae 
held ‘that cities did not have such power. |COmmittee, he added, has been req 
|to present an agenda prior to the hearing 
cies 'so that the Federal Board might be in a 


is > »C * aes . = | position to offer suggestions as requested. 
Supre me Court Grants Test Reet te a eten mivisory Comma aa 
Of Compensation Ruling 











called a conference in Washington for 
Mar. 30, it was explained, which will fol- 
low a hearing before the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas March 24. 

Secretary E. S. Rochester of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board said he thought a 
|hearing as suggested by the Committee 
would make possible a frank interchange 
of opinion on the whole oil situation. The 
telegram received by Secretary Wilbur fol- 
lows in full text: 


Secretary of the Interior, Washington, 
Ses 


Applications for review of a case arising 
under and calling for an interpretation 
| of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
| ers’ Compensation Act was granted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on 
Mar. 16. The case is entitled Crowell, 
etc., v. Benson, Nos. 730 and 731. 


The case, according to the Government's 
| petition, presents the question of whether, 
in a suit brought under the act to set 
aside an award made by a Deputy Com- 
missioner, there is a right of trial de novo | 
in the district court of the issues of fact 
determined by the Deputy Commissioner. 


According to the petition, the claimant, 
J. B. Knudsen, sustained an injury while 
working on a barge in tfe Mobile River. 
| He filed a claim under the act. After a 
full hearing, the Deputy Commissioner 
found in his favor and Charles Benson, 
owner of the barge, filed a bill in equity 
to set aside the award. 

The district judge transferred the case 
to the admiralty side of the court, had a 
| hearing de novo and entered a decree set- 
| ting aside the Commissioner's award. The | 
| district judge, it was stated, did not con- 
sider the record made before the Com-| 


D 

The Railroad Commission of Texas has 
called a hearing at Austin on March 24 to 
consider proration in east Texas. The Oil 
States Advisory Committee has called a 
conference in Washington for Mar. 30. 
The committee would like for you to ar- 
range for a full hearing before your Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board for the pur- 
pose of developing plans under which 
we may stabilize the industry. Any sug- 
| gestion you may wish to make with ref<- 
erence to this Subject or meeting will be 
appreciated. I am today mailing you copy 
or recommendations and _ resolutions 
adopted by this committee at the con- 
ference at Texarkana, Tex., on Mar. 9. 

(Signed) Cicero I. Murray, Chairman 
of Oil States Advisory Committee. 


of less than 5,500 pounds capacity, and 2 : a. | meer. 
bat : 1S ners ¢ ‘rwriters. | a | elancetai 

cents per mile on trucks of more than | SiPpers, shipowners and underwriters. | ne circuit Court of Appeals for the | 

| 5,500 pounds’ capacity, is an occupational This committee’s services will be avail- Fifth Circuit held that there was the| _ AustIN, Tex., Mar. 16, 
tax, levied upon the right to engage in| ble in those cases where difficulties have | yiont of a trial de novo in the district! The State Railroad Commission an 
business, and is not in conflict with the | @risen between two parties and where On) oourt and that the act was unconstitu-| nounced today that it will hold a hear- 
charge of $35 for a certificate of public | request, the committee will endeavor 0) tional unless interpreted to give such a} ing Mar. 24 to consider whether the pres- 
convenience, and the $25 license tax upon find common grounds for agreement, right. lent proration orders curtailing production 
each truck used as a common carrier. Policies to Be Formed - - e+ My shall be continued in effect 

—_————— — The committee will also endeavor tO! Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- - 3 


merce, Department of Commerce. 
Representing the vessel owners: H. B. 
Walker, President of the American Steam- | 
ship Owner's Association; J. D. Tomlin-! 
son, vice president of the American-Ha- 


Amount of New Machinery 


About $23 worth of machinery for each 
inan, Woman and child in the country is 
installed yearly in industries in the United 
| Wailan gtcamship Company. | States at a total annual cost of approxi- 

Representing the underwriters: W. R.| mately $2,500,000,000. The corresponding 
.| Hedge, president of the Boston Insurance| per capita figure in England is about $10; 
.| Company of Boston; Wm. D. Witner, vice; in Germany, $9; in India, $0.17; and in 
China, 5 cents. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Will you accept a demonstration of 


MULTI-CYLINDER 





Cadilla 
Coachwork, range in price from $2195 to $9700 f. 0. b. 
Detroit. Convenient C.M.A.C, terms are recommended. 


Something has happened which makes it advisable to compare motor cars, once more, as you did in 


plants—and the discoveries made during their de 


with which everyone should be familiar. For e 





PERFORMANCE ? 





c and LaSalle, with Fisher and Fleetwood 


- 


the past: by a test of their performance: Cadillac is building twelve- and sixteen-cylinder power 


velopment have resulted in a type of performance 


xample, Cadillac and LaSalle cars now operate 


in either direction between second and high is completely silent with the Syncro-Mesh non- 


clashing transmission. In fact, Cadillac-La Salle performance must be experienced before it can be 


appreciated. Consequently, we are extending to one and all an invitation to come in for a trial drive. 


ton, bridge, $40,000; Forth Worth, storm 


sewer, $75,000. 

UTAH: Salt Lake City, foundations for 
post office addition, $51,800. 

VIRGINIA: Richmond, home for needy 
Confederate women, $300,000; Mt. Vernon, 
Mt. Vernon Memorial Highway, $4,000,- 
000; Norfolk, pier, $800,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Marmet, river lock, 
$600,000; War, high school building, $120,- 
000; Kanawha County, dam and lock con- 
struction, $799,462. 

WISCONSIN: Two Rivers, paving, $68,- 
000; Racine County, county asylum build- 


| ing, $80,000; Milwaukee County, Menomo- 


nee Parkway, $100,000; Milwaukee, school, 


foundling (s a); weawing apparel (men’s | $205,588. 


Suits, and women’s dresses), 50539, Mann- 
heim, Germany (p). 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


Creek and Potomac Parkway, $275,000. 


Rock 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 
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Train Passenger 
Upheld in Clatm 


_ Based on Injury 











Recovery Without Direct) 
Proof of Negligence Al-| 
lowed for Fall Caused by | 
Stepbox in Aisle 





FRANKFORT, Ky. | 
KATHERINE WATSON 


v. 
THe PuLLMAN COMPANY. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
al from the Boyd Circuit Court. 


A 
oops, Stewart, McKeit & Smoor for | 


appellant. Browninc & Reip for ap-| 
pellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar, 3, 1931 


Srantey, C—The appellant, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Watson, with her 15 months’ old 
child, on Feb. 16, 1927, was a passenger | 
on a car of the appellee, The Pullman 
Company, en route from Denver, Colo., 
to Ashland, Ky. After the train left Kan- 
sas City she went into the dining car 
immediately ahead for breakfast. She | 
tarried there for perhaps an hour or) 
more. ‘ 

In returning to the sleeping car and 
while carrying her baby, she testified, she 
stumbled over the stepbox of the pullman 
ear, which was in the center of the aisle 
of the vestibule next to the dining car 
and which she did not see. She stated 
that the box was not in the way as she 
passed through going to the diner. After | 
she fell she pushed the box to one side} 
against the wall in order to have mee: 
for her back and sat down upon it. A 
little later she was found there by the 
brakeman on the train whom she told 
of her fall and he assisted her into her 
berth. Mrs. Watkins suffered serious in- 
juries by reason of the fall. Upon the 
arrival of the train at St. Louis that 
afternoon she was examined by a physi- 
cian, and after reaching her home at 
Ashland was placed under the care of a 
doctor. There is no contention that the 
appellant was not injured, although the 
extent of her injuries is minimized by 
the company. 

Negligence Not Direct 


The step box was a metal movable box 
about 8 inches high used to assist passen- 
gers on and off the car. It was heavy 
and had rubber footings to prevent slip- 
ping, and was the standard box in use as) 
a part of the equipment of pullman cars. | 
The pullman porter testified that upon 
leaving Kansas City he usually placed 
the box on the left side of the vestibule 
against the door and he did so on that | 
morning. He had passed through the 
vestibule going to and returning from the 
diner and the step box was not in the 

assageway. 
: AS “ - he remembered that he 
and the steward had qpened the doors 
for Mrs. Watson as she was entering the) 
diner. The next time he had occasion 
to use the box was early in the afternoon 
and he found it at the place where he 
had put it. The conductor of the train 
stated as being his best judgment that 
he had passed through the vestibulte to 
the rear car twice between Kansas City 
and Pleasant Hill about where the train 
was when the appellant claims to have 
fallen over the box and that it was not in 
the aisle of the vestibule. 

At the close of all the evidence the 
court directed a verdict for the defend- 
ant, and the plaintiff appeals. 

It will be observed that there was no) 
direct or affirmative evidence of negli-| 
gence on the part of the company’s em- | 
ployes. We have the simple statement 
that a part of its car equipment was in 
the aisle of the vestibule where it ought | 
not to have been and where the plaintiff 
had no reason to expect to find such an | 
obstruction. The case turns’ upon 
whether or not application should be 
made of the rule of res ipsa loquitur, | 
which is often a difficult question. In 
Paducah Traction Company v. Baker, 130} 
Kv. 360, 113 S. W. 449, 18 L. R. A. (NS) | 
1185, the doctrine is treated with elabo- 
ration and different conditions are noted 
where it was applied. There are many 
other opinions of this court relating to| 
the subject. ; 

Doctrine Analyzed 


It is generally and broadly said that 
the rule is brought into play where the 
instrumentality which caused the injuries | 
is shown to be under the control or man-| 
agement of the defendant or its servants 
and the accident was such as in the ordi- 
nary course of things it would not have 
happened if those who have the man-| 
agement use proper care. It affords rea- | 
sonable evidence in the absence of ex-| 
planation by the defendant that the ac- 
cident arose from want of proper care. | 
Res Ipsa Loquitur—the thing speaks for| 
itself—is but a terse way of declaring) 
that the circumstances attending an ac-| 
cident are of themselves of such a char- 
acter as to justify an inference of negli-| 
gence on the part of the one having con-| 
trol over those circumstances. Wright v.|! 
Elkhorn Consolidated Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, 182 Ky. 423, 206 S. W. 634. 

The appellee relies upon Hawkins v. L. 
& N. R. R. Company, 180 Ky. 295, 202 8. 
W. 632, 3 A. L. R. 637, in which a pull-| 
man passenger had fallen over a heavy | 
cuspidor in the doorway of the smoking 
compartment and concealed by curtains. | 
It was held that the carrier was not lia- 
ble because there was nothing to show by 
whom or when the cuspidor was placed 
in the doorway. In the annotations in! 
the American Law Reports, the question 
is raised whether or not an opportunity 
should not have been given to the jury to 
Pass upon the question of the carrier's 
negligence; and numerous cases more or | 
less similar to that effect are given in 
those annotations. 


On the other hand, the appellant relies 
upon Jenkins v. L. & N. R. R. Company, 
104 Ky. 673, 47 S. W. 761, where a pas- 
senger was injured by the falling of a 
partition between the berths of a pull- 
man car. While sitting in his birth read- 
ing this partition plank or headboard sud- 
denly fell and struck him on the head. 
The defendant showed that these head- 
boards were so constructed and fitted in 
place as to make it a physical impos- 
sibility for it to fall after it had been 
once properly put in and fastened, and/| 
it was the uncontradicted testimony of 
the porter that it was properly placed) 
and securely fastened. | 


Cases Distinguishable 

Says the opinion: | 
“There is no testimony that appellee! 
unfastened these locks, or in 





this is coupled with the testimony that | 
the board did in some way get out of its | 
proper place, to appellant’s injury, a pre- | 
sumption arises, in the absence of other | 
Satisfactory proof, of negligence on the| 
part of appellees, for which they are lia- | 
ble. See Louisville & Portland R. R. Com- | 
pany v. Smith. 2 Duv. 556; Cooley on} 
Torts, p. 663; Ray on Imposed Duties of | 


Passenger Carriers. p. 681; 
v. Walrath. 38 Ohio St. 451 ‘Am. 
433). and White v. 


144 Mass. 404 (11 N. E. 552). The rule has) 
often been announced by this court that | 


it is the province of the jury to deter-|of the opinion that the trial court erred | Arthur B. Hyman for the 


mine the weight of evidence 
credibility of witnesses, and that where! 


the evidence conduces in any degree to|the jury under proper instructions. 


establish a right of recovery it is error 
to give a peremptory instruction to find 
for defendant.” 

The two cases are clearly distinguish- 


‘Petitions for Writs 


| petitioner, 


|ing through a tunnel. 
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THE SUPRE 


At the session of the Supreme Court! 
of the United States on Mar. 16, Chief 
Justice Hughes announced that the court 
had consented to review six cases, but 
had denied applications for review of 
seven cases. No opinions were handed 
down by the court. 

It was further announced that the court 
will recess after its session on Mar. 23 
until Apr. 13. 

The full text of the journal of the court | 
for Mar. 16, and of the day call, follows: 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Burton B. Turkus, of New York City; Harry | 
P. Daily, of Fort Smith, Ark.; Kenneth L, 
Sater, of Columbus, Ohio; James H. Griswold, 
of Cievéland, Ohio; J. Carlton Loser, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; W. B. Rosenfield. of Memphis, 
Tenn.; E. Russell Lutz, of Washington, D. 
C.; Leo A. Rover, of Washington, D. C.; Mil- 
ton W. King, of Washington, D. C.; Myer I. 
Goldberg, of St. Louts, Mo.; Ruth Robinson 
Miller, of Washington, D. C.; and George H. 
Lynch, of Washington, D. C., were admitted 
to practice. 


Orders Announced 


By Chief Justice 
The Chief Justice announced the following 
orders of the court: 





No. 15, Original. The Commonwealth of | 
Kentucky, complainant, v. The State of In- | 
diana et al. Report No. 2 of defendant, | 


The State of Indiana received and ordered to) 
be filed. | 

No. 678. Smoot Sand and Gravel Corpora- 
tion, petitioner, v. Washington Airport, In- | 
corporated. The motion to advance this 
ease is granted and the case is advanced and 
assigned for argument on Monday, Apr. 13 
next, after the cases heretofore assigned for 
that day. 

No. 384. Standard Oil Company (Indiana), | 
appellant, v. The United States of America 
et al. Further consideration of the sugges- 
tion of a diminution of the record and mo- | 
tion for writ of certiorari and of the mo- | 
tion to dismiss or affirm is postponed to the 
hearing of the case on the merits. 

No. 649. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company et al., appellants, v. Allen J. Max- 
well, Commissioner, etc. In this case prob- 
able jurisdiction is noted. 

No. 218. Nakoosa Edwards Paper Company, 
appellant, v. Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin. Appeal from the Supreme Court of 
the State of Wisconsin. Per curiam: In| 
view of the findings of fact by the State 
court, supported by the evidence, the judg- 
ment is affirmed. Portland Railway Light | 
& Power Co. v. Railroad Commission of 
Oregon; 229 U. S. 307, 412: Miedreich v. Lauen- 
stein, 232 U. S. 236, 243, 244; Northern Pacific! 
Ry Co. v. North Dakota, 236 U. 8. 585, 593. | 

No. 264. The George E. Breece Lumber Com- 


| pany and Southwest Lumber Co., appellants, | 


v. Rupert F. Asplund, State Comptroller of 
the State of New Mexico. Appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the State of New Mexico. 
Per curiam: The judgment herein ts af- 
firmed. Bowman vy. Continental Oil Co., 256 
U. 8. 642, 648, 649. 


Of Certiorari Granted 


No. 709. Handy and Harman, petitioners, v. 
David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit granted. 

No. 711. Iowa-Des Moines National Bank. 
v. J. M. Stewart, Chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors, etc.; and 

No. 712. Central State Bank, petitioner, v. 
J. M. Stewart, Chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors, etc. Petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Iowa granted. 

No. 730. Letus N. Crowell, as Deputy Com- 


missioner, etc., petitioner, v. Charles Ben- 
son; and 

No. 731. Letus N. Crowell, as Depyty Com- 
| missioner, etc., et al., petitioners, Vv" Charles 


Benson. Petitions for writs of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
jor the Fifth Cireult granted, 


Petitions for Writs 


Of Certiorari Denied 


No. 718. E. F. Bandler, peviiioner, v. May- 
ers, Osverwaid w Muniseld, 4c. eevition ior 
writ of certiorari to the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeais denied. 

No. 656. Continental Prroygucts Company, pe- 
tilioner, v. ‘’he United States. Petition ior | 
writ oO. certiorari to the Court of Ciaims de- 
nied. 

NO. 675. Wisconsin Central Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, vy. The United Staves. Pe- | 
vition sor writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims denied. 


wo. TUS. ‘a. J. Moss Tie Company et al., | 
petitioners, v. Lyaia Tanner aud Letus N. | 
Crowell, ece, Pevition ior writ of certiorari | 


to the United States Circuit Court o1 


Ap- 
peals for the Fiith Circuit denied, ' 


No, “15. wew xorsx, Untario w Western Rail- 
Way Company, petitioner, v. William W. | 
Wyatt. Pecition .or writ of certiorari to the 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals ior | 
the Seconu Circuit denied. 

No. ‘1+. The Union Central Life Insurance | 
Company, petitioner, v. Rena Harvey. Peti- 
tion ior writ of certiorari to the United 
Svaces Circuit Court of Appeais for the 
Fourth Cireuit denied. 

No. 736. New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, petitioner, \. Rose Rositzky. Petition 
sor writ of cerviorari to the United States 
Circuit Coure Appeals ior the Eighth 
Circuit denied. 

‘the Chiet Justice also announced the fol- 
lowing order: 


ol 


Order 


The court will take a recess from Monday, 
Mur. 25 until. Monday, Apr. 13 next. 





Submission and Disposition 


Of Miscellaneous Motions 


No. 16, Original. The State of New Jersey, 
complainant, v. The Stace of New York and 
The City of New York. Leave granted to file 
exceptions of the defendants to the report of | 
the Special Master, on motion of Mr. Frank 
J. Coyle for the defendants. 

No. 16, Original. The State of New Jersey, | 
complainant, v. The State of New York and 


able. A cuspidor, though a part of the) 
standard equipment of the pullman car, | 
is for the use of the passengers who may | 
move it about for their convenience, and | 
liability of the carrier in respect to it is| 
the same as that pertaining to baggage. 
But this step-box is altogether under the 
control of and is used only by the em- 
ployes of the company. It is of the same 
character of equipment as the headboard 
which caused the accident in the Jenkins ; 
case. 

This case is not unlike that of Pullman 
Company v. Waln, 4 Fed. (2d) 1, 41 A.| 
L. R., 1393, where it was held that the 
failure of the Pullman Company to per- 
form a duty with respect to platform 
doors renders it liable for injuries caused | 
thereby. In that case, while a husband | 


and wife were returning from the dining | 


car into the sleeper, the wife fell through 
the open doors while the train was pass- 
It is there said: 
“The case was not one where the hap- 
pening of the accident was invoked to 
show negligence, but the opefi door and 
trap were the proven facts which caused 
the accident. This door and trap could 
not have been open if those charged with 
their oversight did their duty, for by the 
rules we think the Pullman Company was 
given the same control and oversight of 
the vestibule as over the inner body of 
the car. That the door was left open 
and caused the accident were facts from 
which a jury could infer there was a lack 


any way | of care on the part of the Pullman Com-|L. 
tampered with the headboard; and, when} pany in performing its part of a common| Charles B. Quaries, 


joint duty to the traveler in which it had 
united with the railroad and for which it 
had been paid by such traveler,” 

In Lindsay v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 


road Company, 173 N. C., 390, 92 S. E. 166, | 


& passenger was caused to fall by stepping 
upon a large bolt in the aisle of a car. 
It was held that he made out a prima 
facie case for damages by showing the 


Railroad Co. | presence of the bolt on the floor on which | 
f R.,| he stepped and which caused him to fall, v. The United States of America 
Boston Railway Co., thus placing the burden upon the carrier | 


to exculpate itslef. 
Applying these authorities the court is 


and should have submitted the case to 
The 
jury may not accept the porter's testi- 
mony as conclusively proving the absence 
of negligence, 

Judgment reversed. 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


|of America. 


| by 


| Andrew W. Mellon, individually, etc. 


‘Court of 


;anee Corporation. 















Calendar of 


ME COURT 





The City of New York. Leave granted to file 
exceptions of the complainant to the report 
of the Special Master, on motion of Mr. 
Duane E. Minard for the complainant. 

No. 37. Story Parchment Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company et al. Motion for the allowance of 


| counsel fees and motion to stay mandate sub- | 
mitted by Mr. Edward O. Proctor for the peti- | 


tioner in support of the motions, and by Mr. 
Edward F. McClennen for the respondent, in 
Opposition to the motion for counsel fees. 
No. 635. Merchants Warehouse Company, 
appellant, v. The United States of America; 
No. 636. Merchants Warehouse Company et 


| al., appellants, v. The United States of Amer- 


icy et al.; 


No. 637. The United States of America et 


al., appellants, vy. Merchants Warehouse Com- | 


pany et al.; 

No. 638. The Pennsylvania Warenousing and 
Safe Deposit Company, appellant, v. The 
United States of America et al.: 

No. 639. The Pennsylvania Warehousing and 


Safe Deposit Company et al., appellants, v. | 


The United States of America et al.; 
No. 640. 
al., appellants, v. 
housing and Safe Deposit Company et al.; 
No. 641. 
Cold Storage Company, appellants, 
United States of America et al.; 


Vv. 


No. 642. Philadelphia Warehousing and Cold 
Storage Company et al., appellants, v. The! 
United States of America et al.; and 


No. 643. The United States of America et 
al., appellants, v. The Philadelphia Ware- 
housing and Cold Storage Company et al. 
Motion to reassign submitted by Mr. Allen 
S. Olmstead 2d in that behalf. 


No. 290. Western Land & Reclamation Com- | 


pany, appellant, v. The Reclamation Board of 
the State of California et al. Passed and as- 
signed fcr argument on Monday, Apr. 20 next, 
on motion of Mr. H. Kennedy McCook, in be- 
half of counsel for the appellant. 

No. Original. Ex Parte: Eastern Trans- 
portation Company, petitioner. Motion for 
leave to file petition for writ of mandamus 


!and-or prohibition submitted by Mr. Charles 
| R. Hickox for the petitioner. 


No. 786. 
Sullivan, 


John F. L. O'Leary and Henry J. 
petitioners, v. The United States 
Motion for leave to proceed in 
forma pauperis submitted by Mr. Philip 
A. McHugh for the petitioners. 

No. 565. The Hardware Dealers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Wisconsin, ap-| 
pellant, v. The Glidden Company et al. State- 
ment as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
Mortimer H. Beutelle and Mr. Nathan H. 
Chase for the appellant in support thereof, 
and by Mr. Arthur E. Nelson and Mr. Edward 


L. Boyle for the appellees, in opposition 
thereto. 
No. 744. The Texas and Pacific Railway | 


Company et al., appellants. v. The United 
States of America et al. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Thomas J. Free-| 
man, Mr. Robert E. W. Thompson, Mr. Luther 
M. Walter, Mr. A. L. Burford, Mr. R. E. Milling 
Jr. and Mr. Percy Saint for the appellants. 


Petitions Submitted 


For Writs of Certiorari 


No. 664. Associated Furniture Corporation, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Petition 
ior writ to the Court of Claims submitted by 
Mr. Robert H. Montgomery, Mr. ‘‘homas G.| 
Haight, and Mr. J. Marvin Haynes for the! 
petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General | 
thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Rug . Mr. Claude RK. Branch, and Mr, Marvin 


| Smith for the respondent. 


No. 705. United States, ex rel. Antonio di, 
Stefano, petitioner, v. Fred S. Pulver, United | 
States Marshal, etc., et al. Petition for writ | 


of ceriorari to the United States Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Antonio di Stefano, pro se, and by 
Mr. Eugene E. Kelly for the respondents. 
No. 713. The City of San Diego, petitioner, 
v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United tates Circuit Court of Appeais for | 
the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. M. W. 
Conkling ior the petitioner, and by Mr. Robert 
O. Brennan and Mr. E, E. McInnis for the! 


| respondent, 


No. 722. Pig Stand Company, petitioner, v. 
Dixiepig Corporation, ev al. Petition for writ | 
ol certiorari to the Court of Civil Appeats, | 
Fifth Supreme Judicial District, State of ‘lexa&s | 


submitted by Mr, John Davis for the peti- 
tioner, 
No. 723. Northwestern Lumber Company, 


petitioner, v. Wisconsin Tax Commission et 
al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Wisconsin sub- 


mitted by Mr, P. M. Beach ior the petitioner | 








and by Mr. John W. Reynolds ior the re- 
spondents, 
No. 724. John S. Owen Lumber Company, 


petitioner, v. Wisconsin ‘tax Commission et al. 


Petition tor writ of certiorari to the Supreme } 
submitted | 


Court of the Staite of Wisconsin 
by Mr. P. M. Beach tor the petitioner, and 
Mr. John W, Reynolds for the 
ents. 
No. 725, 
tioner, v. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Company, 
Wisconsin Tax 


Petition for writ of certiorari to the Supreme | 


Court of the State of Wisconsin siubvmitiea 
by Mr. P. M. Beach tor the petitioner, and 
by Mr. John W. Reynolds for the respondents, 
a 726. New Dells Lumber Company, peti- 
oner, Vv. 





The United States of America et | 
The Pennsylvania Ware- | 


The Philadelphia Warehousing and | 
The | 


; tion under the will of Harold Thorson, 


; Of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
| (a) of that act, among other things, pro-| 


respond- | 


pe- | 
Commission et al. | 


Wisconsin Tax Commission, et al. 


Estate Refused 
Tax Deductions 
For Net Losses 


————— | 


Appellate Court Finds That: 
Its Activities Did Not Con- 
stitute the Carrying on of | 
A Business 








Sr. Lovts, Mo. 
O. A, RerLinc, EXecuror, 





v. 
| Davip BurRNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 

| No. 8919. 


|} On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Rosert A. LITTLETON and W. W. SPALDING 
filed brief for petitioner; J. P. Jackson 
(G. A. Youncquist, SrwaLt Key, C. M. 
Cuarest and Prew Savoy with him on)! 
the brief), for respondent. | 

| Before Kenyon and Garpner, Circuit | 

Judges, and Muncrr, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 4, 1931 


Garpner, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This is a petition to review a decision 
of the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, which found the estate of Harold 
Thorson liable for a deficiency in income 
tax for the year 1922 in the sum of 
$939.67. The record as certified does not 
contain the evidence, and hence, the 
question presented is whether or not the | 
order of determination is sustained by the 
findings of the Board. | 

It is recited in the record that the facts | 
were stipulated, but the stipulation is not 
shown in the record. It appears from the 
findings that during the years 1921 and | 
1922, the estate of Harold Thorson held | 
certain funds, securities, real estate and 
other assets vested in it for administra- 





deceased; that during these years the 
entire activities of the estate consisted in 
the liquidation of certain of such assets; 
the investment of the proceeds of liqui- 
dation and of the income therefrom, and 
such other activities as are required by 
law in connection with the administra- 
tion of an estate. It is admitted by both 
parties that the determination of the 
Board was correct, unless the executor, or, 
as stated in the briefs of counsel, the 
“taxpayer estate” was engaged in a trade 
or business within the meaning of that | 
term as used in section 204 (b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. | 

The gross income for the petitioner dur- | 
ing the year 1921 was $41,358.85, while his | 
expenditures for that year were $64,943.25, | 
leaving a net loss for the year 1921 of} 
$23,584.40. For the year 1922 the gross} 
income received from the estate amounted | 
to $21,656.53, and the gross expenditures 
were $7,212.17, leaving a net income for} 
1922 of $14,443.81. If the net loss sus-| 
tained by the petitioner for the year 1921 | 
is allowable as a deduction for the year, 
1922, then no deficiency tax was due for 
1922. As above suggested, the solution of | 
this question is dependent upon whether | 
or not the executor was, during the years 
in question, engaged in a “trade or busi- 
ness,” within the meaning of section 204 
Section 204 





| 


! 


vides as follows: 


That as used in this section, the term “net 
| loss’ means Only net losses resulting from 
the operation of any trade or business reg- 
ularly carried on by the taxpayer (including | 
losses sustained from the sale or other dis- | 
position of real estate, machinery and other 
capital assets used in the conduct of such 
trade or business), etc. | 


Subdivision (b) of this section provides | 
as follows: | 


If, for any taxable year beginning Dec. 31, | 
1920, it appears upon the production of evi- 
| dence satisfactory to the Commissioner that | 
any taxpayer has sustained a net loss, the 
amount thereof shall be deducted from the| 
net income of the taxpayer for the succeed- 
ting taxable year, etc. 


Subdivision (c) of the section provides 





Petition for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin submitted by 
Mr, F. M. Beach for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. John W. Reynolds for the respondents, 

No. 727. Paysoff Tinkoff, petitioner, v. 
. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia submitted by Mr. 
John E, Bennett and Mr. Paysoff Tinkoff for 


the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. J. Frank 
Staley, and Mr, Paul D, Miller for the re-| 


spondent, 

No. 729. Sadaichi Kenmotsu, petitoner, v. 
John D, Nagice, United States Commissioner 
at San Francisco, Calif. Petition tor writ 
of certiorari to the United Slates Cirenit 
Appeals for the Ninth 
mitted by Tir, Carol W. King tor the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Solicitor Genera!’ ‘Thacher, 





Mr. Claude R. Branch and Myr, Harry S. 

Ridgely for th» responcent. ‘ 
No. 732. Clarence Craig, Trustee in Bank- 

ruptcy, etc., petitioner, v. Industrial Ac 





Petition for writ of eerti- 
orari to the 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit submitted by 
Mr. Allen McReynolds for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Walter E. Beebe for the respondent, 

No. 741. William Wingert et al., etc., peti- 
tloners, v, The President, Directors and Com- 
pany of the Hagerstown Bank et e!. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
eult Court of Appeals for the Foutrth 
eult Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
petitioners, 

No. 742. Louis L. Smith, petitioner, v. 
United States of America. setition for are 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Cireuit submitted 
by Mr. W. J. Waguespack for the petitioner 


Cir- 


No. 745. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, y. William L. 
Nevis, Executor, ete. Petition for writ of 


certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit submitted 
a. ee’ aeclicitar General Thacher, Mr. 
sistan ttorney General Youngquist, and Mr, 
Patrick J. Rvan for the petitioner. and by 
Mr. Maurice Bower and Mr. J. Marvin Haynes 
for the respondent. P 
No. 746. A. M. Randolph, petitioner, vy. 
ward Fricke. Petition for writ 
to the Supreme Court of 
sourt submitted by Mr. John C. Grover for 
the petitioner. and by Mr. 8. J. 
-—" Major J. Lilly for the respondent. 
| Ine petitioner, v. Transoceanica 
Italiana Di Navigazione. 


Ed- 
of certiorari 


Societa 


|of Appeals for the Second Circuit submitted 
| by Mr. Arthur W. Clement and Mr. Oscar R. 
| Houston for the petitioner, and by Mr. Homer 
. Loomis for the respondent. 
| No. 760. 
| titioner, v, Clare G. Schultz, Administratrix, 
; ete. Petition for writ of certiorar! to the 
| United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
| the Seventh Circuit submitted by Mr. Wil- 


| am H. Armbrecht for the petitioner, and by 


|Mr. Michael F. Gallagher and Mr. Samuel 
|M. Rinaker for the respondent. 
No. 765. W. H. Shenners Company, peti- 


| tloner, v, Lake Worth Realt 
}pany. Petition for writ o 
; United St 
| the Seven 
Wood 


y & Building Com- 
ates Circuit Court of Appeals 
th Circuit submitted by Mr. Edgar 

for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
and Mr, Maxwell H, Her- 
j Flatt for the respondent, 


Cases Argued 
In Open Court 


No. 261, Standard Marine Insurance Com- 
| pany, Ltd., petitioner, v. Scoitish Metropoli- 
tan Assurance Company, Ltd. Argument con- 


; tinued by Mr. Russell T. Mount for the peti- 


tioner, and conctuded by Mr. T. Catesby Jones 
{for the respondent 
No. 683. Alfred Scott 


Aldridge, petitioner 


Argued by 


Mr. James F. Reilly for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Leo A. Rover for the respondent, 

No. 262. Bonwit Teller & Company, peti- 
| tioner, v. The United States Argued by Mr. 


petitioner, 


respondent. 
No, 288. David Burnet, Commissioner, pe- 
titioner, v, Thompson Otl and Gas Company. 


Argument commenced by Mr. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Richardson for the petitioner 

Adjourned until Mar. 17 at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 288, 313, 315, 330, 


334, 342, 351, 358, 361, and 368, 


Cireult sub- | 


United States Cireutt Court of | 


Cir- | 


As- | 


the State of Mis-| 
Jones and} 
o. 749. Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company, | 


Petition for writ of) 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court | 


Ingram-Day Lumber Company, pe- | 


certiorari to the} 
for | 


and by | 
and the|in directing a verdict for the defendant | Mt. Assistant Attorney General Rugg for the 


that: 


The benefits of this section shall be al- 
lowed to the members of a partnership, and 
the beneficiaries of an estate or trust, and 
| to insurance companies, subject to the tax 
| imposed by section 243 or 246, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary. 

The income for the year 1921, as dis- 
'closed by, the findings, consisted of such 
| items as Income from liquidation on notes 
receivable, income from crops on farms 
rented out on shares, interest on bank 
deposits, notes, mortgages and_ bonds, 
rents, profits from sale of real estate, 
profits from sale of securities and divi- 
dends from stock, and the deductions or 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 








Journal of the Court of 
(Customs and Patent Appeals | 


Mar. 16, 1931 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Reni S. Berry, Los Angeles. Calif.; 
Scott H. Lilly, Toledo, Ohio, and Benja- 
min T. Rauber, New York City, were 
admitted to practice. 


Patents 








No, 2834. Ex parte George A. Richter. 
Improvement in wood vulp and process of 
| producing the same. Motion of appellant 4 
| to extend time for filing brief to Apr. 3 | 
| 1931, granted. a | 
| No. 2€81 Ex parte Edward G. Rowle. | 
| Improvement in typewriting machines and | 
stands. Argued by Mr, James T. Newton for 
appellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler, So- 
licitor for the Patent Office , 
No. 2643. Ex parte Thomas E. Murray. | 
Improvement in boiler structure. Argued 


by Mr. Benjamin T. Rauber for appellant, 
and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor for 
the Patent Office. 

No. 2683. Ex parte Matthew Green and 
Elmer M. Jones. Improvement in rust- 
proofing composition and method of mak- 
ing the same. Argued by Mr. Malcolm W. 
Fraser for appellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hos- 
tetler, Solicitor for the Patent Office. 
| No. 2685. Ex parte William H. Spence 

and Roy C. Bergen. Improvement in in- 
ternal-combustion engines. Argued by Mr. 
James T. Newton for appellant, and by Mr. 
Howard 8. Millet for the Patent Office. 

No, 2687. Ex parte John W. Hornsey. 
Improvement in treatment of iron ores and 
the like. Argued by Mr. Benjamin T. Rau- 
ber for appellant, and by Mr. Howard 8. 
Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2689. Ex parte Ewald F. Tobold. 
Improvement in separgtor for valve insides. 





Argued by Mr. W. E: Williams for appel- 
lant, and by Mr. Howard 8. Miller for 
the Patent Office. 

Y 
Journal of the Court of 





Claims of the United States | 


March 16, 1931 


| Present: Hon, Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams and Richard S. Whaley, Associ- 
ate Judges, 
Cases argued and submitted 
Lomb Optical Co., by Mr 
| ton for plaintiff!’ and Mr, E. N. Griswold 
} for defendant; J-547, Butler Lumber Co.. 
} bv Mr. Huston Thompson for plaintiff and 
Hon. Chas. B. Rugg. Assistant Attorney 
General, for the defendant; D-842. Win- 
chester Mfg. Co., by Mr. H. Stanley Hinrichs 
for plaintiff and Mr. James A. Cosgrove for 
| defendant; 34680, Ordnance Engineering Co.. 
| by Mr. George R. Shields for plaintiff and 
|} Mr. H. C, Workman for defendant; 34664 
} and C-26,. National Electric Signaling Co., 
etc.. by Mr. Jo Baily Brown for plaintiff 
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and Mr. M. D. Church for defendant, 





















« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Entry—Seamen—Reentry after shipping voyage commenced after ex- 
piration of period of limitations for deportation— 

An .alien seamen who had resided in the United States for a period barring 
his deportation for an illegal entry at the time he shipped from an American port 
as a member of the crew of an American shipping vessel for a fishing vovage to 
Mexicans waters and return, with no foreign port specified in the shipping articles, 
was entitled to reenter the United States upon his return from the voyage. 


Matsutaka v. Carr, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6330, Feb. 24, 1931. 





INTERNAL REVENUE—Forfeitures—Automobiles containing liquor—Absence of 
evidence as to transportation— 

Automobiles in which liquor was discovered while standing unattended, one on a 
street and the other in a garage, were subject to forfeiture in proceedings under 
section 3450 of the Revised Statutes, in the absence of evidence as to whether the 
liquor had been transported in the automobiles or had been placed therein while 
the automobiles were standing on such street and in such garage, since, in the 
absence of the transportation of the liquor in the automobiles, the Government 
was not required to proceed under the National Prohibition Act, in accordance with 
the Supreme Court's ruling in the Richbourg case (5 U. S. Daily, 909). 


Midland Acceptance Corp. v. Uniied States et al.; C. C. A. 6, Nos. 
5662, Feb. 9, 1931. 


5661, 





MARRIAGE—Validity—Conflict of laws—Violation of law of State of residence by 
marriage in other State— 


A marriage in Minnesota of residents of Wisconsin within a year after one of 
the parties had been divorced by a Wisconsin court, in violation of a Wisconsin 
statute prohibiting remarriage within one year after divorce, was valid in Minne- 
sota although the parties returned to Wisconsin immediately after the marriage 
and continued to live in such State for two years, and although the marriage 
was void in Wisconsin under the rule of decision established by the Supreme Court 
of such State that a marriage, in violation of such statute, of residents of- the 
State who go into another State to be married with intent to evade the statute 
is void, since the marriage was not void under the Minnesota law, and since the 
general rule that the validity of a marriage must be tested by the laws of the 
State where the ceremony was performed obtains in Minnesota. 


Iversen v. Ommang; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28329, Mar. 13, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Search by State officer pursuant to informa- 
tion received from Federal officer—Violation of Fourth Amendment— 


A State officer’s search of premises, pursuant to information given him by a 
Federal officer, was not in violation of the Fourth Amendment, so as to entitle 
the owner, in a Federal court prosecution, to invoke such amendment on his 
motion to suppress the evidence obtained during the search, on the theory that a 
Federal officer may not procure a search by State officers in order to secure evi- 
dence for a prosecution in the Federal court which he could not personally secure 
without violating such amendment, where the State officer, in making the search, 
acted on his own initiative and not under the order or direction of the Federal 
officer. 


Sloane v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 294, Mar. 2, 1931. 





SEAMEN—Wages—Penalty for withholding—Foreign seamen on foreign vessel— 
Jurisdiction of Federal court— 

Federal statutes giving seamen a right of action in the district court for wages 
withheld by the master or the owner of the vessel and for a penalty for the with- 
holding of the wages, was applicable to foreign seamen on a foreign vessel who 
shipped thereon from an American port for a return voyage. 

Atkies, Dampskibsselskabet Donnebrog et al. v. Mikkelsen et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 
3063, Feb. 12, 1931. 





SEAMEN—Wages—Penalty for withholding—Deduction after return voyage of 
penalties imposing on seamen withcut their knowledge— 

Where seamen who had refused to work at a port at which the vessel was de- 
tained were persuaded by the master to return with the ship on its return voyage 
to the United States without being told that penalties were to be imposed against 
the seamen for their refusal to work, and where the deduction of the amount of 
such penalties from their wages which would otherwise be due after the return 
voyage would have practically deprived them of the entire amount, the withholding 
from their wages, after the return voyage, of the amount of such penalties entitled 
the seamen to the penalty imposed on a master or an owner of a vessel by the 
Federal statutes for withholding seamen’s wages, since the action of the master 
in procuring the services of the seamen on the return voyage, without informing 
them of the penalties that were to be imposed, constituted deception, and the 
withholding of the amount of such penalties out of the wages was therefore “with- 
out sufficient cause,” within the meaning of the statute. 


Atkies, Dampskibsselskabet Donnebrog et al. v. Mikkelsen et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 
3063, Feb. 12, 1931. 





SEAMEN—Wages—Unlawful advances—Payment for clothing and board furnished 
seamen prior to commencement of voyage— 

Payments by master of a vessel for clothing and board furnished to seamen be- 
fore the commencement of the voyage were unlawful advances, in violation of 
Federal statutes, and rendered the shipping articles void, so that the seamen had 
the right to leave the service at any time. 

Atkies, Dampskibsselskabet Donnebrog et al. v. Mikkelsen et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 
3063, Feb. 12, 1931. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Action on policy—Total and permanent disability— 
Effect of reenlistment—Statutory presumption as to veteran’s condition at time of 
enlistment— . 

A war veteran who was totally and permanentty disabled at the time of the ex- 
piration of war risk insurance certificates, but who subsequently reenlisted in the 
Army without disclosure of his disability, was not, in an action on the certificates, 
conclusively presumed to have been sound in body and mind at the time of the 
reenlistment, since such presumption, under the 1930 amendment to the World 
War Veterans’ Act, may be invoked only in proceedings for compensation or for 
reinstatement of insurance, ; 


Elbag, Conservator, etc., v. United Slates; D. C., D. Mass., No. 3778, Feb. 27, 1931. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Injuries arising out of and in course of em- 
ployment—Preexisting, disease—Trench digger’s fall into trench during heart at- 
tack— 
Evidence that a general laborer suffered a heart attack while he was digging a 
trench, that as the result of the attack he fell into the trench, that he was alive at 
the time of the fall, that his work was such that it could have brought on an acute 
heart attack, and that he fell against some sharp object causing contusion and 
laceration of the scalp, sustained a finding that he died as the result of an injury 
which arose out of and in the course of his employment and that his death was 
therefore compensable, under the Massachusetts Workmen's Compensation Act. 


Colantueno’s Case; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Feb. 28, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This |ssue 


CARRIERS—Carriage of passengers—Personal injuries—Fall over step box in 
aisle—Res ipsa loquitur doctrine— 

A pullman-car passenger, who was injured when she stumbled over a step;box 
in the center of the aisle of the vestibule next to the dining car, on returning to 
the sleeping car from the dining car, could recover, although there was no affirma- 
tive evidence of negligence on the part of the Pullman Company's employes, since 
the step box was entirely under the control of, and was used exclusively by, the em- 
ployes of the company, and the doctrine res ipsa loquitur, under which the circum- 
stances attending an eccident are of themselves of such a character as to justify 
an inference of negligence on the part of one having control over the circum- 
stances, was applicable—Watson v. The Pullman Company. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 132, Mar. 17, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS—Net losses— 


Evidence considered and held that the activities of an estate did not constitute 
the carrying on of a trade or business; accordingly the estate was not entitled to 
the special deduction for net losses in other years; it is conceivable that the pro- 
visions of a will might be such as to authorize the executor to continue to carry on 
the business of the deceased, but this is an extraordinary provision not found in the 
will in the instant case —Refling v. Burnet. (C. C. A. 8..\—6 U. S. Daily, 132, Mar. 
17, 1931. 


{ 
Florida Supreme Court ‘Decision in New Mexico 
Reverses Motor Decision | On Gasoline Tax Affirmed 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Mar. 16.| The decision of the New Mexico Su- 
The Florida Supreme Court today re- | preme Court in the case involving the gas- 


| versed a decision in the case of State of | Oline tax law of that State was affirmed 


Florida v. Overstate Transportation Co.,|by the Supreme Court of the United 
which held that foreign motor transporta- | States on Mar. 16. The case is entitled 
tion companies engaged exclusively in in- The George E. Breece Lumber Co. v. As- 
terstate commerce must equip buses or | Plund, State Comptroller, No. 264. 

trucks with Florida licenses even though| The State gasoline tax may be imposed 


operating over only a few miles of State in the case of fuel transported from with- | 


out the State and used therein for pur- 
poses other than the operation of motor 
vehicles over the public highways, 
New Mexico court held. 


Georgia Mileage Tax 
the Supreme Court affirmed in a per cu- 
riam memorandum opinion, citing Bow- 


On Motor Carriers Upheld 
man v. Continental Oil Co., 256 U. S. 642, 


ATianTa, Ga., Mar. 16.| g4g 649. 
The Georgia law imposing a mileage} 


highways. 








; 





tax on motor carriers is still effective, | . ° a 
the Supreme Court of that State has Ohio Ruling on Remission 
just held in a case entitled Intercity 


Of Gasoline Tax Penalties 


The 1929 amendment to the Sensi! CoLumsus, Onto, Mar. 16. 
Tax Act of 1927, which imposes a mileage; ‘The authority to cancel and remit pen- 
occupation tax upon the operators of buses alties and interest charges due under the 
for the transportation of passengers or) provisions of the gasoline tax law, is 
property or both over the public high-| vested in the Tax Commission until such 
ways of the State for hire, has not been| a time as claims are certified to the At- 
superseded by the Motor Carrier Act of|torney General, after which such claims 
1929 which imposes upon such operators | including penalties and interest may be 
a fee or tax for certificates. of public | compromised only by the Attorney Gen- 
convenience and necessity and a fee or] eral with the consent of the Tax Com- 
tax for the registration and license of/ mission. The Attorney General of Ohio, 
the motor buses of such operators, the 
opinion ruled. L 


Coach Lines, Inc., v. Harrison, Comptroller 
General. 


of the State in a recent opinion. 


the | 
That holding, | 


Gilbert Bettman, so advised the ae | 





‘ 








: See 
Income on Bonds 


In New York Held 


Taxable in Hawaii 





Levy Imposed on Securities 
Managed by Nonresident 
Trustee Found Valid by 
Appellate Court 


ee ee 


San Francisco, Cauir.—The income from 
securitics physically located in New York, 
| but owned by a resident of Hawaii, is 
subject to the income tax imposed by that 
Territory, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit has just held in a 
case entitled Hill v. Carter. 


The taxpayer’s contention that recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States render such a tax invalid 
cannot be sustained, the court ruled. The 
cases relied upon, it was explained, were 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. Minnesota, 
280 U. S. 204; Blodgett v. Silberman, 277 
U. S. 1; Safe Deposit & Trust Co. v. Vir- 
| ginia, 280 U. S. 83, and Baldwin y. Mis- 
fouri, 281 U. S. 586. 


Holdings in New York 


“The question presented,” the opinion 
Says, “is the liability of the appeliee to 
pay a tax on her income for the year 
1926, derived from stock dividends, interest 
,0l. bank deposits and on Federal, State 
and municipal bonds, and from her un- 
| divided proportionate share of her de- 
ceased father’s estate held in trust by the 
oo -rust Company of Rochester, 

“All the said stocks, bonds and securities 
were derived through a bequest in her 
father's will. None of the certificates rep- 
resenting said stocks, bonds and securities 
nor any portion of the bank deposits or 
the said trust estate ever have been in the 
Territory of Hawaii. Since the year 1922 
the said property and income of appellee 
have been controlled and handled by one 
Henry D. Quinby,:a resident of the City 
of New York, her attorney in fact. Under 
h:s power of attorney, Quinby had plenary 
| authority to manage and control the busi- 
ness affairs of appellee. 





| Management of Income 


| “All the income from the several sources 

mentioned was deposited by Quinby with 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
;in an account entitled ‘Helen Strong Car- 
ter Custodian Account.’ From this ac- 
count there was drawn monthly by the 
said Quinby the sun of $5.000. which was 
depositea as an individual cnecking ac- 
count in the Guaranty ‘rust Company 
of New York in the name of appellee. 

“While appellee has a right to draw 
on the custodian account, she has never 
done so without notifying said Quinby. 
The custodian account is managed exclu- 
| sively by Quinby. Quinby has at all 
times under his power of attorney exer- 
cised the fullest control over appellee's 
holdings in the State of New Ycerk, has 
collected the income, borrowed large sums 
of money on the securities, and has repaid 
the same; has made investments, and, in 
short, has done everything in respect to 
the holdings that appellee could have 
done. 

The Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Hawaii did not err, the opinion declared, 
“in holding that the maxim mobilia 
sequuntur personam is not applicable un- 
| der the agreed statement of facts in this 
case.” 





Board of Tax Appeals 


| + . 

| Announces Decisions, 

Promulgated Mar. 16, 1931 

Rufus H. Syfers. Docket No. 7734. 

Promissory notes, executed Apr. 15, 

1919 secured by a life insurance pol- 
icy, one note for $2,500 due two years 
from date, and the other note for 
$5,000 due four years from date, are 
not deductible in the year 1920, as 
debts ascertained to be worthless, 
where such notes were not charged off 
on taxpayer’s income-tax return for 
that year, and taxpayer kept no books 
of account. 


San Francisco Hotel Company. 
No. 8913. 
Special assessment granted. 


M. A. Nicholson and Big Chief Lease, 

Docket No. 21157. 

1, Transferee—Held petitioner is lia- 
| ble as transferee under. the facts. 
| 2. Limitation—The burden of proof 
to establish the plea of limitation is 
on petitioner and where it is not 
shown when the return was filed the 
plea of limitation must fail, for lack 
of evidence to support it. 

3. Tax Settlement—Petitioner'’s ac- 
| tion in accepting the findings of the 
Office of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to the effect that his claim 
for abatement should be allowed to 
the extent of $7,232.37 and disallowed 
to the wxtent of $2,088.72, does not 
establish a closing agreement under 
section 1312, Revenue Act of 1921, 
which was the applicable Revenue Act. 

4. Claims for additional invested 
capital allowance for the taxable year 
| disallowed because of lack of evidence 
to support it. 


Docket 


John Tonningsen and Pauline E. Tone 
ningsen. Docket No. 39479. 
Capital Expenditure — Commission, 


The commission paid in 1924 by the 
petitioners as lessors, for procuring 
@ 99-year lease held not to constitute 
a deductible expense in that year, 
but a capital expenditunre deductible 
ratably over the term of tke lease, 
notwithstanding petitioner was on a 
cash receipts and disbursements basis. 


Ore 








Ls 


gon Procedure Fixed 


In Taxing Indian Lands 


Satem, Orec., Mar. 16. 
Where land on an Indian reservation 
has been patented in fee to the Indians 
and there exists no restriction against 
alienation, the land would be subject to 
taxation under the lawg,of Oregon, the 
Attorney General of that State, I. H. Van 
; Winkle, has ruled, 
| In determining whether a_ particular 
tract of land is taxable, it will be neces- 
sary to determine the status of such tract 
| from the proper officers of the Indian 
|; Service, the opinion explained. 


| 
| 
| 
! 





‘Supreme Court to Review 
Chain Store Tax Decision 


The decision of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court holding that the chain store 
tax law of that State is valid will be 
reviewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, probable jurisdiction hav- 
ing been noted on Mar. 16. The case is 
entitled Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
v. Maxwell (5 U. 8. Daily 2240). 
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Revision Sought Bill on Power Development 


In New Jersey In Oregon 


Compensation Ae 


Advisory Commission Sub- 
mits Report Proposing 
Changes in Workmen’s 
Insurance Laws 


TrenTON, N. J., Mar. 16. | generation of electricity. 


t Adde 


Complete revision of the laws relating | 


recom- 
to the| 


compensation is 
submitted 


to workmen's 
mended in a report 


State Labor Commissioner, yha 
Blunt, by the advisory commission ap- 


Charles R.| 


pointed last May to make a study of the’! 


situation and suggest changes deemed nec- 
essary. 
Payment of less than maximum fees 
to attorneys and physicians in average 
@ workmen’s compensation cases is proposed 
as a means of discouraging “to a great 
extent the apparently growing practice 
of commercializing compensation cases by 
doctors and lawyers.” 
Full-time Doctor Urged 


Employment of a full-time physician by 


the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau and 
the barring of other doctors serving the 
Bureau from acting in a professional ca- 
pacity for injured workmen, employers 
or insurance companies are favored by 
the Commission. Among other changes 
J proposed are the following: 

Increase the Bureau’s personnel by the 
employment of at least two more referees. 

Repeal the provision relating to penalty 
for failure to file accident reports and ex- 
tend the period of limitation in which peti- 
tions may be filed to two years. Also ex- 
tend the time for filing a petition by a 
widow or other dependents until one year 
after the death of the employe. 


Nonresident Employers 


Require all nonresident employers en- 
gaged in work or hiring of labor within 
the State to provide security for any lia- 
bility they may incur in New Jersey under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, or that 
the service of process upon the Secretary 
of State be made a valid method of serv- 
ice in all cases where nonresident employ- 
ers cannot otherwise be served. 

Abolish the appeal to the common pleas 
court and provide for review by writ of 
certiorari in the State Supreme Court. 

Amend the hernia section of the act 
so as to provide for 48-hour notice when- 
ever an accident occurs an a day pre- 
ceding a Sunday or legal holiday. 

Substitute for section 23F a new act 
providing that the employer or insurance 
carrier may institute an action against 
third persons in the event the injured 
employe refuses or neglects to do so within 
a limited time. 

Informal Hearings 


Hold informal hearings before setting 
cases down for formal hearings in order 
to afford opportunity for speedy settle- 
ment of cases. 

The members of the Commission are 
Thomas B. Eames, Millville, vice presi- 
dent, State Federation of Labor; Maximil- 
ian M. Stallman, Newark, representing 
the State Bar Association; William S. Lan- 
des. Newark, representing employers; Dr. 
J B. Morrison, Newark, representing the 
State Medical Society, and A. Duncan 
Reid, Montclair, president, Globe Indem- 
nity Co. | 

Believing that the Commission is best 
qualified to make a thorough revision | 
ofthe compensation laws, Commissioner 
BiWat has asked the members to continue | 
to function as a group for that purpose, | 


Illinois Returns Convictions 
In Campaign Against Arson | 
16 | 

and | 


the | 
since | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Mar. 


Sixteen convictions for arson 
crimes of burning are reported by 
State Fire Marshal, S. L. Legreid, 
the first of the year, with other cases 

@awaiting trial. In another instance the 
charge was not pressed when full restitu- 
tion was made, he said. 

“We are receiving excellent cooperation | 
from State’s attorneys in the drive on| 
arson,” said Mr. Legreid. “There has 
been an unprecedented number of incen- 
diary fires since the period of economic | 
depression set in. Our resources have 
been taxed to the utmost to investigate 
them. Our investigators have worked 
ceaselessly and we feel that the record of | 
convictions ought to have a salutary ef-| 
fect. There will be no let-up in our 
drive.” 





Ruling Given in Oregon | 
On Liability for Adjuster | 


SaLeM, OreEG., Mar. 16. 

An adjuster representing an insurance 
company is an agent of the company and 
as such acts in a limited or special ca-| 
pacity for the purpose only of ascertain- 
ing and adjusting losses, Attorney Gen- 
eral I. H. Van Winkle held in a recent} 
Cpiimon to the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Clare A. Lee. Mr. Lee had asked 
fur a ruling as to whether or not an in-| 
surance company is liable for expenses 
contracted by the assured which were as- 
sumed by reason of the direction, order 

‘fe nen of the adjuster. 

* t is my opinion that an adjuster is an 
agent of the insurance company which 
employs him, and the company is liable 
only for the representations of the agent 
acting within,éhe real or apparent scope 
of his authority,” Mr. Van Winkle stated 


Changes in New York Law 
On Compensation Sought 


“‘Atpany, N, Y., Mar. 16. 

Five bills sponsored by the State Depart- | 
ment of Labor to amend the workmen's 
compensation law have just been intro-| 
duced in both branches of the State Legis- 
lature. They were introduced by John W. 
Gates and Charles P. Miller, chairmen of 
the Senate and Assembly Committee on 
Labor and Industries, respectively. 

One of the bills would provide that the | 
Board may reclassify disability within! 
three years instead of one year from date 
of accident. Another relates to payments 

®to alien dependents, a third clarifies the | 
meaning of blind or crippled dependent as 
used in the aet, and the other two meas- 
ures relate to compensation for certain 
scheduled disabilities. 


Oklahoma House Passes 


Bill for Old Age Pensions | 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Mar. 16. 


The Oklahoma House has passed the 
committee substitute for the bill (H. 50) 
to provide for the payment of old age 
pensions not exceeding $25 a month to 
needy persons who have lived in the State 
for i0 years and are 65 years or more 
Of aire. 

The provisions of 
revenue were stricken. 
‘Ul be possible to determine how many 

érsons are eligible Clay 





the bill for raising | 


for pensions, 


Under the bill | 


Roper, author of the-measure, stated, be- [ 


fore laws are passed to raise funds. 
& 








Savem, Orec., Mar. 16., reasons for vetoing the bill, fellows in | 


Governor Julius L. Meier has vetoed a| full text: 
bill (S. 315) introduced in the Oregon, Dear sir: 
the request 


Legislature at the request of the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Company and passed 
by both Houses, dealing with the use of 
waters of the Klamath River for the 


The Governor's letter to the Secretary 
of State, Hal E. Hoss, setting forth his 








Vetoed by Governor 


d Rights for Use of Waters ‘of Klamath River Not 
Provided Under Measure, Executive States in 
Letter Explaining Action 


This bill was introduced at 
the California-Oregon 


of 


on 


|Power Company, which represented that 
it was ready to proceed with extensive 
power developments 
River below the town of Keno and would 
| be unable to proceed without the passage 
| Of this measure. 

It appears that under section 47-1201! 


the Klamath 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Page 5 











| | z | 
|Oregon Code, as consirued by the Su-|islature of this State could divest the| Hydroelectric Commission and authorizes 


| preme Court in the case of In re Waters| 


of Umatilla River, 88 Or. 376, the United | 
States now has a prior and superior right 
to the use of all of the waters of the 
Klamath Basin, including the waters 
sought to be appropriated by the power 
;company, by reason of having filed its| 
| notice of intention to appropriate such! 
| waters and otherwise having complied 
with the terms of ihe act. 


Clearly, no legislation by the State can, | 
in any way, affect the rights of the) 
United States to such wate:5. If these 
waters have not been subject to appro- 
|priation in the past by reason of the 
superior claim of the Government, that 
condition cannot be changed by this act. 
If the Government has any dlaim what- 
ever to the waters of the Klamath River 
below the town of Keno, its right is based 
upon the same law as its right to other 
waters in the Klamath Basin, and no ap- 
plication filed by the power company un- 
der this act or any other act of the Leg- 


Government of its right. 

It is claimed, however, that the waters 
sought by the power company are below 
any point where they could be used by the 
Government and therefore would be sub- 
ject to appropriation by the State, or 
with the consent of the State, providing 
this act should be approved and become 
effective, it being contended that it would 
enable the power company to make appli- 
cation to the Oregon Hydroelectric Com- 
mission for the right to use these waters. 

In so far as the power company 


| priate and use the water of the Klamath 
| River below the town of Keno for ‘he 
generation of electricity. Senate bili No. 
| 62, which among other things created the 
Hydroelectric Commission, deals genelally 
with all pending applications for the 
appropriation of any of the unappropri- 
ated waters in this State for the genera- 
tion of electricity and makes provision 
for transferring such applications to the 





is | 
concerned, the act deals only with pend-| 
ing applications for the right to aprro-| 


| the Commission in its discretion to con-| 
sider and grant such applications in the| 
form of preliminary permits. 

If the power company has pending ap- 
| plications for the use of the waters of 
|the Klamath River below Keno, these can 
| be fully and adequately dealt with under 
|the provisions of Senate bill No. 62. 
| What has been said disposes of the ar-| 
gument also advanced in support of the | 
j}act that it will open the way to the im- 
|mediate development and the employment | 
of many men. It may be iirther observed | 
that even were the act to be approved it 
would still be necessary io secure a State 
permit or permits from the Hydroelectric 
Commission and «hereafter a Federal per- 
mit or permits before any work could be 
| begun. These necessary steps eliminate 
the possibility of immediate development. 
| After a very careful consideration of 
the matter, I am unable to see wherein 
|this act createst any new right in, or} 


| enlarges any existing right of, the power 
to proceed with any 


company develop- 


Six States Will Consider 
Plan to Reinsure Company 


LittLe Rock, Ark., Mar. 16. 


A meeting of State Insurance Commis- 
sioners A. S. Caldwell, of Tennessee, Jess 
G. Read, of Oklahoma, Ben S. Lowry, of 
Mississippi, W. A. Tarver, of Texas, and 
Miss Alice Lee Grosjean, of Louisiana, with 
Commissioner A. D. Dulaney, of Arkansas, 
will be held at Little Rock Mar. 19 for 
the purpose of considering proposals to 
reinsure th> business of the Home Life In- 
surance Co, of Arkansas. 


meni beyond that given by other exist- 
ing legislation. On the other hand, the 
act purports to validate sundry filings 
m, appropriations of, and applications to 
&ppropriate water for various uses with- 
out specifying what they are and which 
have no apparent connection with the 
main purpose of the act. 

For these reasons I have vetoed the bill. 











SUNSHINE MELLOWS 


The advice of your phy- 
sician is: Keep out of 
doors, in the open air, 
breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in the 
mellow sunshine, and 
have a periodic check-up 
on the health of your 
body. 


TUNE IN- 
The Lucky 
Strike Dance 
Orchestra, 
every Tues- 
day, Thurs- 
day and Sat- 
urdayevening 
over N.B.C. 
networks. 
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Heat 
Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 





Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows—that’s why the “TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE —made of the 
finesttobaccos — the Cream oftheCrop — 
THEN—“IT’S TOASTED” —an extra, secret 
heating process. Harsh irritants present 
in all raw tobaccos are expelled by 
“TOASTING.” These irritants are sold to 
others. They are not present in your 
LUCKY STRIKE. No wonder LUCKIES are 


always kind to your throat. 


, 


It’s toasted 


against irritation = against cough 











Bus Corporation | 


Favors Limited | 
Federal Control 


Executive of Greyhound 
Company Advises Gov- 
ernment Regulation of 
Weights, Schedules, Rates 





(Continued from Page 1.1 
territory a bus line operates, to secure an 
interest in the bus company. 

Marcus Dow, manager of the safety and 
personnel department of the Greyhound 
Lines, detailed the efforts that had been 
made by his company in the interests of 
safety of operation of its buses. 


Last year, Mr. Dow testified, there was 
only one accident to each 36,146 miles of | 
travel, and the accidents included even 
such small affairs as a aented bumper or 
fender. 


Amount of Taxes Paid 


Warner Tufts, of the National Associ- 
ation of Motor Bus Operators, testified | 
in connection with the taxes paid by motor 
bus operators and the extent these taxes 
were used in the cost of highway repair 
and maintenance. 

“The operation of motor buses in com- 
mon carrier service involves investment 
in rolling stock, in garages and garage 
equipment and in terminal facilities, and | 
the motor bus operating company pays 
Zac’ taxes on this real and personal prop- 
erty and such taxes on the income derived | 
therefrom as are charged against all indi- 
viduals and organizations under the gen- 
eral tax laws,” he said. “The bus op- 
erator, however, is also an operator of 
motor vehicles upon the highways,” said | 
Mr. Tufts, “and as such pays certain spe- | 
cial taxes for the licensing and registra- | 
tion of his vehicles and for the use of} 
the highway. | 

Burden on Operators | 

“This second form of taxation has been | 
subject to so great an increase in burden | 
upon the operator within recent years 
(an average increase of over 20 per cent | 
per year since 1925), and it has been) 
levied against him in such a wide and| 
complicated variety of forms, that to-| 
wards the end of 1929 the National Asso- | 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators, through | 
a special committee, undertook an investi- 
gation of these special taxes.” | 


The result of this investigation, said Mr. | 
Tufts, clearly prove that motor bus taxes | 
are already too high, despite statements 
emanating from railroad sources that) 
“motor buses made only a negligible, if 
any, contribution to the cost of their pub-| 
licly provided road-bed and that, as a 
consequence, they were enjoying a sub- 
sidy at the expense of the public and 
to the detriment of their rail competi- 
tors.” 


The association witness declared that 
the motor bus was enjoying no favor 
whatever and that, as a matter of fact, 
on the only comparable basis, the general 
State and local taxes constituted a burden 
upon the bus business relatively as great | 
as the burden imposed on railroads by 
all railroad taxes levied by State and 
local governments. 


Production of Cement. 
Is Lower in February 


Shipments Also Found to Show 
Decrease for Month | 


The Portland cement industry in Feb-| 
ruary, 1931, produced 5,920,000 barrels, | 
shipped 5,048,000 barrels from the mills,| 
and had in stock at the end of the month 
28,478,000 barrels. Production of Portland | 
cement in February, 1931, showed a de-| 
crease of 27.5 per cent and shipments a} 
decrease of 28.0 per cent, as compared 
with February, 1930. Portland cement 
stocks at the mills were 0.8 per cent higher | 
than a year ago. 


The statistics here presented are com-| 
piled from reports for February, received | 
by the Bureau of Mines from all manufac- | 
turing plants except four, for which esti- | 
mates have been included in lieu of actual 
returns. 


In the following statement of relation 
of production to capacity the total output | 
of finished cement is compared with the| 
estimated capacity of 165 plants both at* 
the close of February, 1931, and of Feb- 
ruary, 1930. The estimates include in- 
creased capacity due to extensions and 
improvements during the period. 





Mo. Year 
Webruary, 19B0 ...ccccccececccesece 41.5 65.6 
POET. SMER ccacéveseecesscceres 29.4 59.7 
January, 1931 .....-eeeeeeee eoccess 29.5 60.6 | 
December, 1930 ...cccccccccescees 38.2 61.5 
November, 1930 ...ccsccceccccccces 51.7 62.6 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


—— 
; nc: | 

Kansas Governor Will Sign 
Two Employment Measures 





TOPEKA, KANs., Mar. 16. 
Governor Harry H. Woodring has an- 
nounced that he will sign two bills passed 
by the Legislature providing that employ- 
ers shall pay wages to laborers as often 
as twice a month, prohibiting the work- 
ing of employes more than eight hours 
daily on any contract jobs let by the State 
and paid for from the general or fee 
funds, and requiring payment of the “pre- 
vailing rate” of wages. 


maximum capacity, 


| tube system. 


|by compressed air 


‘Survey of Transits 


Average Draft of Vessels for 
Year Is Found to Have 
Been 22.4 Feet 


During the calendar year 1930, the aver- 
age salt-water draft of vessels making 
the 2,956 commercial transits of the Pan- 
ama Canal from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific was 20.4 feet. From the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, the average draft of the 2,929 
commercial vessels was 24.2 feet. The 
average draft of the total commercial 
transits during the year, 5,885, was 22.4 


| feet. 


The transit of vessels of the greatest 


draft through the Canal in 1930 was that| a T & S F cv deb 412s "48 
of the “Marore” in March, and of the| AT&SF Cal-Ar ist r A 4%2s ’62.. 


“Chilore” in "une, each drawing 36 feet, 
carrying iron ore from Chile to the United 
States» From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the transit of the vessel with the greatest 
draft was that of the “Virginia,” in Feb- 
ruary, drawing 32 feet. 


(Issued by the Panama Canal.) 


Mail Transmission 


Among City Stations 
Expedited by Tubes 


Pneumatic Dispatch De- 
clared to Result in Con- 
tinuous Flowage in Thick- 
ly Congested Postal Areas 





Through the use of pneumatic tubes, 
making possible the uninterrupted flow 
of mail at a speed of 30 miles per hour, 
the intracity postal service in two of the 
country’s large cities is speeded up far 
beyond the possibilities for surface trans- 


portation in the thickly congested areas, | 


according to information furnished by the 
Post Office Department. 


Pneumatic tubes, through which mail 
is sent by air pressure, have proved to 
be the most efficient means of trans- 
porting mails between city stations, it was 
stated. Particularly is this true in New 
York, with its congested streets which 
make the movement of mail by truck a 
comparatively slow and tedious process. 
Further information furnished by the De- 
partment follows: 

Boston has one of the most intensely 
congested business areas of any city in 
the country. In that city tubes were 
placed in operation on Aug. 1, 1926, en- 
abling mail to flow between the points 
on the system at a speed approximating 
30 miles an hour. 

In New York the tube system comprises 
a total length of over 27 miles, connecting 
the main post office with 23 of the larger 
postal stations on Manhattan Island. 
Double lines of eight-inch pneumatic 
tubes provide for the expeditious trans- 
mission of mail between the hours of 4 
a.m. and 11 p. m. 


Five Million Letters Daily 


The frequency of dispatch and capacity 
of carriers permit stations to receive and 
transmit nearly 150,000 letters every hour. 
While the tubes are not used to their 
the general yearly 
average is about 5,000,000 letters a day. 


;It is estimated that 55 per cent of the 


letter mail received is dispatched by the 
A limited amount of mail 
matter of other classes is also dispatched 
through the system. 

Cylindrical steel containers are forced 
through the tubes, 
which are located from four to six feet 
below the surface of the city streets. Each 
container carries from 500 to 700 letters, 
and can be dispatched as frequently as 
one every 8 or 10 seconds, making pos- 
sible an almost continuous flow of mail 
between the stations. 

In London, England, pneumatic dis- 
patch has proved successful since 1870. 
Tube routes in that city are more than 
40 miles in length. 


Tax Returns Viewed 


As Measure of Slump 


Data Also Said to Be Available 
For Finance Plans 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

rowed by the Treasury to provide funds 
for current operations and to meet the 
increased outlay required by the legisla- 
tion establishing additional loaning rights 
on the veterans’ adjusted service cer- 
tificates. 

But it was reiterated at the Department 
that none can foretell what the tax total 


| from the first payments will aggregate 


because of the uncertainty respecting the 
scope of the business depression. Various 
methods of calculation have been employed 
in an effort to arrive at an approximation, 
it was stated, but these have failed to pro- 
duce conclusions on which an estimate of 
receipts could be relied. 


While the Department was represented | 


as facing difficulties on account of the defi- 
|cit that is assured, it was explained that 
{the information which it will gain from 
|the tax returns will enable the formula- 
tion of a fiscal program along definite 
lines. It has been impossible to do this 
heretofore except in a general way be- 
cause the amount of the tax receipts from 
the Mar. 16 payment obviously had to 
| form the base of calculations. Otherwise, 
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These bonds are direct and 


Counsel, will be secured 
lien or charge upon the r 
use of the Holland Tunnel 


Pine Street, corner 
Greund Floor, Woodward 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and 
Trust Funds in New York and New Jersey 


The Port of 


Port of New York Authority and, in the opinion of 


Prices te yield 3.75% te 4.22% 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., Mar. 16. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 






























Massachusetts 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States ———— | 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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M unicipal Airports 
» 








Landing Fields to Be Built at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., and 
Richmond, Ind. 


For the week ending Mar. 12, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- | 
| tion to the effect that the following cities | 





































sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been Sales recorded in thousands. Sues establishment of municipal 
States Sales High Low Last States Sales High Low Last West Palm Beach, Fla., and Richmond, 
Ref ist 5s '47...... a 4 10273 1027, 102%, | NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934........ abcedeg 5 100%, 10012 100% | Ind. 
—- oat, eS ae a bedeg 12 107 107 #107 NY C & H R r&imp 4!)s A 2013 abcdeg 3 100% 100’, 100%%| The following municipality should be 
Amer T & T cv 4s '36..... g 4 102%% 102% 102! | NYC&HR r&imp 5s C 2013(NY C) abcdeg 2 10714 1071s 107%! geleted from the list of “proposed air 
Amer T & T deb 514s '43 SF g 27 10912 109%, 10912 NY C & H R Lake Sh col 312s "98 abcdeg 10 83%, 83%, 837%) ts” ied in A ‘ate lleti 
AT & 8 F gen 48 '95......... . abcdeg 8 9914 99 99 NYC&StL RR r m4!sC’78(n Co). abcd 66 887, 88 #83 |ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
AT & S F Ad stpd d Jul 1 4s '95 ab 4 96 951%, 9514 | NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92........ d 2 421 4212 4215/5, as the city in question has established 
ag tp iat La? lke | Ge tl ap eee wel eee ne Ee Teaag | PO SE dors: | es Roeings, ©. Der. 
2 1045 1045 1 | el de BS "ED SP... .cvsscccs abe 34 4 4 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s ’52.......... p< 16 97%, 97 (OTM He ae Us a ere abcde 2 106%4 106% 10634, (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 412s '64..... abcd 8 100', 100 100 | N = ¥ = — & one a: — 1s a Arie ae | -- 
7 , N st cons 4s '96.. abcdeg ‘4 4 4) e 
B & O Ist 4s July 1 '48............ abed 1 41% 47% 41% | Oe Ry Pr as 1 EP. abodes 14 9434 94ie 04°, | A S f i 
|B & O cv (exp'd) 4128 2 Se aia oe 5 el ai, 102% N P Ry r ‘& imp 418s A 2047.... abcdeg 5 99 99 99 eronautic a ety 
B & O ret & gen A os S.....--- Bo is tte 0 10 | N P.Ry + & imp 6s B 2047........ abcdeg 15 113% 112% 11348 
SS Sy tice tet ot one % 1043, 10434 1043, | N Stat Pow Ist & r 63 B '4l...... ai 4 106%, 106 10644 ° | 
- WVA r 4s '41.... abed 4 97%, 9712 97%, | Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7128 A '46.... af 2 111% 11134 111% d t B P om d 
Bell Tel Pa ist t B 50 48 oe abede > 1083, 1085, 108%, | Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B '47...... df 2 11312 11312 11312 al oberre ote 
Bkln Edison gen A 5s '49..... . eabedef 2 1063, 106% 1064s  Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist & r 4s '61 abe 2 95 9459455 ; ‘ 
| Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 4128 ‘57 ¢ 5 89 = 88% 89 | pac G& Eg & r 58 A '42......... bede 2 1035, 103 1035, | B Auto 1 P} e 
CN Ry Gvt gty 498 '54.......00. a 2 100% 10014 100%, | pac Ta Tmtge ss A 'S2........ abed 6 1071, 107% 1071, | y 2 To an 
CN Ry Gvt gty 419s '57........+. d 8 100!2 100 100!2 | PO&D RR Ist & r gu 4128 "7 ab 4 993, 9912 9934) 
|C N Ry Gvt gty 4348 '55.......... a 4 1027, 10215 10232 | Penn RR cons 4s '48.............. abcdeg 4 9815 975, 9754) a7 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4158 '68........+. d 2 100!2 10012 100'2 | Penn RR gen 4158 A '65.......... abcdeg 4 10134 10112 10134 
CN Ry aty 5s Jul '69...... isecs @ 2 10642 106 106 | Penn RR gen 5s B ’68.... . abcdeg 4 10912 1091, 10915 Assi . 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69........ 4 12 10644 106 106 | Penn RR secured 6148 '36.. -. ab 12 109% 1095, 1097,| Assistant Secretary of Navy 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s 49... . —_ = R uw a Pere Marq Ry ist 5s Ah 25% abed 2 10414 104% ee S Ad ¢ Bal ¢ 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60.. abc 5 : Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s '47...... a 4 107} 4 | y ye a0e6 « > 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s ‘87.. abedeg 2 113% 113% 113% | P SE& Gof NJ is: & r 4's "70 abe 2 103%, 103%, 10334 ays Advantages Balance 
- 7 1 , ae ic | . , ‘ © ott fe 
6 & ORD wel & tap A diss °93..., abed 12 100% 10013 1001, | Read gen & r 4135 A '97.......... 20 22, Oe TUE TOE Greater Operating Costs 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 412s '95.... ab 6 10934 1001, 10034 | StL & S F Ry gen 6s '31.... a 2 101 101 101 s 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 314s '49.. abedefg 13 91% 91 91. | StL S.F Ry Pr L, 4s A '50.. abd 15 8212 8214 8214 And Lighter Loads 
| Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58 .., abcdeg 22 98 975, 98 | StL SF Ry cons 412s A "78.. abd 46 7412 73% 7442 = ; 
Ch Bur & Q RR ist & r 5s A ‘7l abed 25 110 1091, 110 | StP Un Dep ist r 5s A '72........ abf B 11014 110% 11014 ———— 
Ch & NW Ry gen 315s ‘87. .. abedefg 2 19% 793%, 79% | San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s °43 abf 10 9534 95%, 95°, | : 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6125 °36.... abef 2 108% 108%, 108%, | S&N A RR gen cns (a:md) Ss '63.. abcdeg 15 110 110 110 [Continued from Page 1.] 
CG & NW Ist&r 4128 d My 1 2037 abcdefg ss 3s 8 ee eo een te ae 2 105% 13's 9ai4 that the autogiro is but a child of cight 
: y ge * 42 9% § 9234 | c y 2 28 tse. B 2 4 4 laly, = : ne saraeaie 
= = ee ee a ee — = tad a%. 90 “| S Pac 40 yr Ser ‘29 (ww) 415s '69.. ab 13. 991, 99 99 years, —— but undeveloped. However, 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 615s C °63...-.. abdf 3116 116 ~~ # 116 S Pac Ove Lines Ist 412s A '77.... abcdf 4 1003, 10012 1001,\resgardless of any conceivable disadvan- 
CCCa&StL r& imp 419s E "77... abd 35 100 100 100 S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ‘95 abcdefg 2 961, 961, 961, | tages, this much is certain, that the pilot 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5ics A ‘72...... abef 3 11014 110% 1101, | So Ry dev & gen 4s A ‘56. ab 2 87!2 87!2 87!2 of this flying machine should be able to 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B '73 SF.... abcf 5 107. 107. 107 So Ry dev + ym i — i. “4 secre saat teste —, in emergency almost anywhere with 
‘ ’ 2 9714 9714 97} . oe meer ere tots <e . 8 8 8 | safety. 
Det BA eile bes sy — 2 10713 10713 107! Tenn E P lst & r 6s ‘47 SF...... d 2 10732 10795 107% Everyone of you, I am sure, knows at 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C '62........ abd 9 107%, 10734 107%, | Texar&FtSmRy 1st gu 513s A '50.. abf 19 105%4 10514 10514 | jeast the fundamental features of an air- 
Det Ed gen & ref 412s ‘61 D...... ab 25 102% 102%, 102%, | Tex & P Ry gé&r 5s C '79........ abd 4 99 9812 99 | plane. Therefore it is.‘only necessary to 
Duquesne Lt Ist 442s '67...... sees abed 5 10412 10414 10442 | Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32.. bee 2 102 102 102 | consider the difference between this ma- 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36 3 111% 11114 111% | Un Oil of Cal A 6s ‘42........... d 2 106', 1061, 10614, i d th ai bet sm 
Gt Nor Ry gen 51s B ’52.. 20 110 1093, 109% | Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s '47.. abcdefg 2 993, 99%, 993,/Chine and the ordinary airplane, which 
| Gt Nor Ry gen 414s E ‘77 24 98% 981> $81, | Un Pac RRist&r5s 2003 due Jul.. abcdefg 5 112. 112 112 | difference lies in the wheel, technically 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s | 2 111%3 11112 11112 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68.......... ab 2 9414 9414 9414) called the rotor. This rotor is composed 
| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s "36 SF.. d 3 10712 10712 107!2 | Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62..... abcd 4 107 106%, 10634 | generally of four blades, sometimes only 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C '50...... abf 5 8712 87'2 «8742 | Va Ry Ist 41:5 B '62.. abc 4 100 100 100 |two, and these blades are atiached with 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A 'SG........ abcde 8 105% 10534 10573 | Wabash RR Ist 5s "39............ ab 8 104 104 104 |free articulation in all directions to an 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r 412s C '63 ab 3 91'6 «91 91 vanes a. ana a hag the ae oP : ai 10248 102% an Mpeg Ma one ee up from_ the 
‘eas. s . abcdef, 2 105 105 105 abas st 312s Oma Div '41.. a 4 54 %4 | middle o: e body o € machine. These 
= ¢ P & L ist aus B DS cic abedefg 2 103 10234 103 Wabash Ry r & gen 512s A '15.... abd 12 983, 98 98 | freely hinged blavies are kept in position 
Scott & Mem Ry r 5s '36.. abd 4 983, 9854 983, | Wabash Ry r & gen 412s C_78.... abd 2 8015 79 8015 | : 2 : 
K C Ft Sco em Ry r 5 4 8 8% | 3 * 2i-|\in flight by centrifugal force alone and 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60.... d 2 95 95 95 Wash Wat P ist r 5s '39 SF...... d 2 103%2 10312 10342 | this factor i fety. for if d 
KC Sou Ry ist 38 '50.............- abd 8 8154 8114 81% | West El deb 5s °44.............. d 4 105%, 105 105 insures safety, for if any sud- | 
& M S Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31.. abcdeg 2 1001, 100% 100%, | West Mary RR Ist 4s '52........ d 12 82 8134 817, | den pressure is exerted against the auto- 
LS & Mast Ry let (nema) 58 '65.. abedefg 11 110” 110° 110° | West Mary RR ist & r 54s A "77 d 2 9514 9514 9514|giro either by air pockets or by a sudden 
— Jl. fin kt ok ee 2 106 106 «©6106 ~=«| W Penn Pow ist Sigs F''53........ abed 10 10634 106%, 1065,|maneuver of the plane, the blades 
L & N RR unif 4s '40.......... abcdeg 6 981, 98% 981, | W Shore RR ist 4s 2361......... - ab 4 93% 92% 93% sinaly give way somewhat, rather than 
L & N RR ist & r 414s C 2003.... abcdeg 2 100 100 8 §=100° E reak. 
L & N RR Lou Cin Lex g 412s ‘31 abcdeg 2 10012 100%2 1004 nies See Sees: Rents Blades Hinged to Axle 
. g , 3 ‘ ' yes s 
MILE PAL 4d int SoBe... 4), 3 10th Nate Mate | Sister “Skies High tow Last | They are of course fasiened to the 
we D ws... ( xle, y ged. I er words, 
M K & T RR Pr L 414s D '78.... abd 35 98 9742 98. | Ast Lib Loan 15-30 yre 318 '47.. abedefg 37 101.25 101.23 101.23 Dut for the contrifaeal force hecwime tne | 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 58 A '65...... d 5 955 9553 95°58 | Ist Lib. Loan 15-30 yrs 414s '47.... abedefg 27 102.26 102.23 , centrifuga! lorce keeping tne 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F '77........ da 37 94 = 93%, 93's | 4th Liberty Loan 41,5 '38 abccefg 38 103.28 103.23 | blades out at right angles, if the autogiro 
| Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G 78...... da 6 93% 93 93%8 | U S of A Treas 414s '52..... abcdefg 5 112.6 112.6 were flying the blades would ‘be forced 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A ‘52. d 2 9112 9112 9112) U S of A Treas 334s ‘56.. abedeig 59 105.31 105.31 straight upward by the pressure on them, 
| NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98........ abcdeg 2 95 95 95 | U S of A Treas 33,5 47... abcdefg 21 101.30 101.27 a and similarly, when the plane is on the 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge 212s '97.. abcdeg 10 85%, 8514 85%, | U S of A Treas 334s '43 abcdefg 10 101.18 





New Lightshi 


{it serves a legge proportion of the trans- 





|the Department might borrow too much 


|ury can determine in advance what the 


ps | 
To Equipment of Two: 
Pacific Coast Stations 3% 1.2% summrzed as ‘ots: 


| Co., Goshen, Ind., v. New York Central Rail- 
jroad et al. Against sixth-class rate of 21 
| cents on shipments of lumber, from Goshen, 
| Ind., to Cleveland, Ohio, routed by the New 
in Service, | York Central, as unjust, unreasonable and 


| excessive, also in violation of the long-and- 
short haul provision of the fourth section of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce, to the extent 
it exceeded a 20-cent rate, concurrently in 
effect Grand Rapids to Cleveland. Ask for 
reparation. 


Added Rate Congas Filed” 


Four Radiobeacons Also 
Are - Placed 
List Issued by Department 
Of Commerce Shows 


2 | No, 24302.—Evansville Chamber of Com- 
A new list of the lighthouses, radiobea-| merce et al., Evansville, Ind., v. Atchison, 
cons, and other aids to navigation on the| Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Against 


|combination commodity rates on brick, from 
| Evansville, to Missouri River cities and Lin- 
| coln, Nebr., substantially higher, distance con- 
sidered, than the through commodity rates 
published from competing brick plants in 
| the Wabash Valley group, and central and 
southern Illinois to the same destinations, 
and leading to rates which are unjust, un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial] of complain- 
ant and preferential of competitors, as stated 
'above. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
|} establishment of just and reasonable rates. 


No. 24303.—-Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
New York City, v, Reading Co. et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on imported wool, 
scoured, compressed in machine pressed bales, 
carloads, from Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
J ton and East Boston to Thompsonville and 
tant Pacific coast stations are mow) Clinton, in Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 
equipped with lightships equal to the best | respectively, also against commodity descrip- 
in the Lighthouse Service. | tions and minimum carload weights as in- 


appropriate. Ask for cease and desist order, 
Four new radiobeacons also appear in| the establishment of just and reasonabie 


the new light lists, one of them, at Scotch | tes and reparation. 
Gap, Alaska, being both the farthest! No. 24303, Sub. No. 1.—Bigelow Sanford Car- 
north and the farthest west of any radio- | Pet Co. Inc., New York City, v. New York, 


New Haven & Hartford Railroad et al. Against 
beacon operated by this Government. AN~| rate of 33 cents per 100 pounds on imported 
other of the new radiobeacons is at/ wool, in the grease, unwashed or washed and 


Kilauea, in the Hawaiian Islands, where | not scoured. in machine pressed bales, in car- 
| loads, fem Remon. East Boston, to Thompson- 
. " { ville, an pringfield, Mass., as unjust, and 
pacific shipping. | eae and that the commodity de- 

A number of new lights were also estab-| scription and minimum carload weight at- 
lished in the Sacramento River, and sev- tached contribute to unlawful results. Cease 


and desist order, the establis - 
eral important lighthouses were fitted ; . buabment of reason 


Pacificc coast of the United States, has 
just been issued by the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, of the Department of Commerce. The 
light list, in addition to giving the latest 
information regarding several hundred 
marine aids to navigation, indicates that 
considerable progress has been made in 
this field during the past 12 months. 


Both California and Washington bene- 
fited on the completion of a group of new 
Diesel electric lightships, one of these be- 
ing placed on Blunts Reef Lightship Sta- 
tion, Calif., and another on Swiftsure | 
Lightship Station, Wash. These impor- 





Rate complaints filed with the Inter-; 


1.—Egbert-Hay-Fobes 


With the I. C. C, | pet co. 


| 
| 


state Commerce Commission announced | sterdam, 31 cents Amsterdam to Clinton and 


| 


} 








101.18 101.18 


ground and the blades are not in motion, 
they would fall to the earth but for the 
fact that light wires are used to hold them 


able and just weights and rates, etc. and |: as : 
reparation. jin position at such times and to keep 
No. 24303, Sub. No. 2.—Bigelow Sanford Car- | them the proper distance apart from one 


Inc., New York City, v. New York 
Central Railroad. Against rates of 51.5 cents 
Amsterdam to Thompsonville, 47.5 cents Am- ; 
sterdam to Clinton and Thompsonville to Am- 


another at the start. 
begin to turn, they begin to rise until 
there is a certain speed of revolution 
which is necessary to accomplish flight, 
when centrifugal force holds them per- 
pendicular to their axle. 

This rotor is started turning by means 
of the engine. Thereafter if one flies it 
| revolves because it is drawn straight down 
and not because of any engine at all. It 
revolves On the same principle that the} 
windmill revolves, the air pressure verti- 
cally against the blades makes them turn. 
In addition to that upward pressure, as| 
the blades revolve they operate each of| 
them as wings. Just as the wing of an 
airplane provides lift to the plane by 
being forced ahead through the air, estab- 
lishing a suction on the top of the wing, 
so each blade of the rotor by its motion} 
forward provides lift by suction on the 
top. Therein lies the advantage over the 
ordinary airplane. For the latter’s wings 
to give lift the whole plane must move 
forward at a certain speed, say 50 miles 
an hour. For the autogiro blades—or | 
wings, you may call them—to give lift the 
whole plane need only move downward 


Against rates | SUfficiently fast to make the blades re- 


As soon as they 


Clinton to Thompsonville, and 49 cents Clin- | 
ton to Amsterdam, On wool, in the grease, | 
unwashed or washed and not scoured, in 
machine pressed bales, carloads, as unjust, 
and unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 


No. 24203, Sub. No. 3.—Bigelow Sanford Car- 
pet Co. Inc., New York City, v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on wool, N. O. I. B. N., including 
alpaca hair, camel's hair, or wool or mohair, in 
the grease, unwashed or washed not scoured, 
when in bales compressed to a density of 
not less than 19 pounds per cubic foot, | 
between Philadelphia, Thompsonville and Clin- 
ton. Cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 24304.—Hildreth Granite Co., Boston, | 
Mass., v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. 
Unreasonable carload rates on paving block, 
all rail from Concord and Webb, N. H., to Mel- 
rose Junction, N. Y., and between other points | 
in New Hampshire and New York. Ask for rep- | 
aration. 

No. 24305.—Wisconsin Bridge and Iron Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. 





on structural iron including angles, bars, | VOlve, and when they revolve at a certain 
beams, channels, shapes, etc., from Buffalo, | Speed the motion down is maintained con- | 
carloads, to Milwaukee, there fabricated and | 


stant at a speed of only 12 feet per second. | 
| slower than a man drops with an opened 
|parachute. To fly level the machine is 
| tilted at an angle such that the compo- 
|nent of the downward force necessary to} 
| drive the rotor and the forward and up- 
| ward force resulting from the engine turn- 
jing the propeller at the front of the fu- | 
selage provides level flight. 
Some Disadvantages 

So far, however, the autogiro will not 
|do some things as well as an airplane. A 
|model compared to a somewhat similar 
airplane will not go as fast nor carry as 
big a load, and is more expensive than the 
|airplane. However, there is no reason 
| from a theoretical point of view why the 
| autogiro cannot compare very favorably 
| with the plane, and a few years, perhaps 
| a few months, will undoubtedly show great 
| results. 
| The autogiro can be flown more easily 


fabricated material forwarded to Louisiana, 
Mo., as unjust and unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory against complainant and pref- 
erential of its competitors, at Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus, and Mt. Vernon, Ohio, De- 
troit, Bay City and Saginaw, Mich., and Chi- 
cago, Ill. Ask for cease and desist order, and 
the establishment of legally applicable rates. 


No. 24306.—Coal Hill Coal Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. Against 
rates On carload shipments on bituminous 
coal, from various points in West Virginia 
to points in Iowa, originally consigned to 
complainants at Joliet, Ill., and reconsigned 
from that point, as unjust, and unreasonable. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates, reparation, 
and waiver of alleged undercharges. 

No. 24307.—City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, San Francisco, Calif.. v. Union Pacific 
Railroad et al. Against rate of $3.90 per 100 
pounds, on shipments of asphalt retreaders 
from Kansas City, Mo., to San Francisco, 
as unjust and unreasonable. Reparation. 





with electricity in place of other illumi- | - 
nants. 

The new Pacific Coast Light List, as 
well as the recently reprinted Atlantic | 
coast list, is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and from numerous agencies 
for charts and Lighthouse Service publi- 
cations located in the principal seaports. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


CENSUS OF 


or not enough; in either event, the result 
would be unsatisfactory. 
Amount Must Be Financed 


The size of the total of tax payments 
will provide a basis upon which the Treas- | 


zations. 


part-time employes), F: 


























amount of the deficit will be on June. 30, A B c D E F A V) : . 
A aaa ci. eis oe ae 31 1,185 = $15,593,248 100.00 $2.051,115 $1.459.440 A> Pa 
according to the statement. Whatever it) ci gie-store independents "....1...1. 352 699 «—'11,1221324 71.33 '1.403;523 968.932 | S or, -.._._< An ‘International 
is, the amount will have to be financed,! Gnains (fo l ; 7 f ope 
s - r Chains (four or more units) ........ 55 381 3,138,739 20.13 383.356 300.352 -— ASU 1 t 
it was said, but knowledge of its size will| All other types of organization ..... 24 = 105 1,332,185 8.54 = 264.236 ©=——190.136 | maps Utility System 
help in laying plans for operations for Dayton, Ohio, 1930 Population, 200,982 | xm 4 ~— 
the remainder of the current year and for i B Cc “ F F a a 
the first six months of the next fiscal year.| All stores ..........:ccs eee e ca cacenee 2,015 10.317 $118,896,925 100.00 $15,224,618 $14,390,694 — < 
It was the belief of the Department that | Singie-store independents .......... 1 7.413 oes 18 os 11,053,837 10,280,208 | 
ains (four or more units |... 389 ©2155 664.102 2495 2.787.189 3.514.146 | 
its figures will not provide any information| Au’ other types of organization 126 "654 «=—««9,139,642 = 7.68 ~=—«-1,383,592 ‘1,173,342 
until about Mar. 23 or 24 by which time Chillicothe, Ohio, 1930 Populati 8.340 
collectors of internal revenue will have esne, eae P = 18, = - » | 
made reports of the bulk of their receipts.| ay stores .........cce0eeeeccceeeees 359 1,004 $11,509,916 100.00 $1.929.143 $1,165,305 
Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of the | single-store independents ........... 292 738 8,099,345 70.37 1,578,904 849,337 
Treasury, stated orally at the White House | Chains (four or more units) ........ 48 177 2,196,418 19.09 234,420 200,319 
on Mar. 16, after a conference with Presi- All other types of organization ..... 19 89 1,214,153 10.54 115,819 115,649 
dent Hoover, that it will be two or three Zanesville, Ohio, 1930 Population, 36,440 
days yet before the Department of the et ais iS. in a1 oa mae P. ind z sia ie az — e 
Treasury has any definite information re- | siicie-store independents | ..\..\. 526 1/290 14.246,009 67.70 2.110.554 1.683.331 aoe : 
garding receipts from income-tax returns | Chains (four or more units) : 98 "463 4.774'349 22.67 535,492 537,807 1 : —— f At the Center of Population 
for the calendar year 1930. | All other types of organization ...... 30 114 2,028,375 9.63 258,417 192,570 u . as ~. 
esources an tabilities of the F edera eserve Wiempber Danks Utilities Power & Light Corporation, serves Indianapolis, the center 
: ; i i ions of America. 
Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Mar. 11, 1931. of one of the richest industrial and agricultural regions of America 
(In millions of dollars) This city and its environs possess unsurpassed possibilities for con- 
| Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla,. Chi St.L. Minn. K. Cc. Dallas s.F. | tinued rowth 
Loans and investments—total ., 22,577 1,468 9,056 1,335 2,229 615 568 3,268 645 360 638 431 tae g ” 
Eanmebbbel x. sisceeosdscccens .. 15,377 = 1,083 «6,183 856 1429 434 «©6419 2,317 459 “231 387 313 1.266 | ume, 
| _ —_ — ona ? - === aD = — —=_ — ———— | For information regarding Util- Class A Stock is traded on New 
On securities ........ sovecees 7,260 417 3.472 444 678 165 135 1,123 188 86 109 91 35 ities Power & Light Corpora- 1 York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
All other Pe raeatate 8.117 666 2.711 412 751 269 284 1,194 271 145 278 222 914 | sine cat hn “Gnnnisics koma changes. Class B and Common 
Investments—total ........ 7,200 385 2.873 479 800 181 149 951 186 129 251 118 698 Sen a ee a eae Benen, in acacheh on ce. Maal 
| U.S. Govt. securities ~ 3.435 "435 1,486 176 398 72 66 480 46 63 104 “68 341 write for descriptive literature. POwmeucnTsst™  CurbandChicagoStock Exchanges 
Other securities ........ 3,765 250 1,387 303 402 109 &3 471 140 66 147 50 357 
| Reserve with F. R. Bank .. 1,847 98 927 ” 141 39 * * 45 24 52 31 108 G 
foe Aion Cee ett 215 13 58 3 26 16 0 3: 7 5 ui 7 19 
Fon erences ve fgg antk ol? ane ong oan nek 8|~ Ururties Power &. Licht Securimies Company 
| Time deposits .........sccccecees 7.247 526 1.750 388 1,008 250 226 1,324 239 150 205 150 1,931 | y cd 
Due from banks ............00+ 1,808 101 180 169 174 106 92 298 91 96 182 116 203 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Due to banks oa he 147 1,333 271 392 121 123 521 128 94 221 122 282 = it 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank 33 3 q 3 6 6 3 4 see 2 1 i 


DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10.000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. | 
| report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores,. | 

number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store organi- 

Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales | 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including | 


D 





Middletown, Ohio, 1930 Population, 29,992 





——— |than the airplane. And as one can in a 
pinch simply sit still and let it descend 
| vertically without much danger of per-| 
sonal damage it may be more readily 
flown by private owners than in the air- 
plane. A very few hours of instruction, 
and one may fly this ship home. As it 
can take off in at the most 100 feet, and 
land in half that, the autogiro can be 
| operated from a field only a fraction as 
| large as is necessary for the airplane. It 
is literally a backyard flying machine. 
Although only about 60 of these ma- 
chines have been built to date, they have | 
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The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 
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Permission for 
Security Issues 


Boston & Maine Proposes 
Offering of $13,493,000 
In Bonds; P. & W. Va. 
R. R. Would Sell Notes 


Permission to issue and sell to Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Company, Peabody & Company, 
and Forbes & Company, $13,493,000 of 4% 
per cent first mortgage gold bonds, 


| Series-JJ, at 97 per cent of par, was sought 


Mar. 14 by the Boston & Maine Railroad 
in an application filed’ with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. (Finance 
Docket No. 8707.) 

The issue, which would mature Apr. 1, 
1961, would be used in retiring a like 
amount of 6 per cent first mortgage gold 
bonds now held by the United States 
Treasury. % 

By application in Finance Docket No. 
8540, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway asked authority to issue a note 
or notes for an aggregate face amount of 
$4,700,000 to bear interest at 41% per cent 
per annum and maturing two years after 
issuance. 

Proceeds from the notes will be used in 
financing the 38-mile Connellsville exten- 
sion of the road, which extends between 
Connellsville and Cochran's Mill, Pa. 

It was first proposed to issue $5,000,000 
of 4'2 per cent first mortgage gold 
bonds for financing purposes in connec- 
tion with the extension. but “unfavorable 
conditions of the bond market” were given 
as the reason for changing the plan. 


been much flown. No one has ever been 
killed flying one of them. Only one per- 
son has been seriously injured, and he 
merely had an arm broken when, due to 
the structural failure of one of the blades, 
his ship landed unusually hard. 

These machines have been operated be- 
fore the public all over the country for 
several years now, definitely establishing 
their extraordinary accomplishments. Of 
course you wonder why they are not in 
vogue, as it were. The answer is simply 
that only recently have they become 
available to the public. In this country 
the rights to manufacture are in the 
hands of Harold F. Pitcairn. Pitcairn took 


|this thing on when it was still in em- 


bryo and he refused to permit any ex- 
ploitation of the machine until he had 
brought its construction to a point where 
he considered it safe and practical. He 
now apparently feels this accomplished, 
for he recently signed a contract to manu- 
facture one for the United States Navy,» 
which is ever alert to seize upon any po- 
tentiality useful aviation facility, particu- 
larly anything which promises pracvical 
operation from the restricted flying decks 
availabie on the decks of battleships, 
cruisers, and airvlane carriers. And on 
the floors of Pitcairn’s plant at Philadel- 
phia are the makings of several more 
craft. Furthermore, he plans to place 
on the market within a few months a 
small light two-place model at a figure 
that will compare favorably with that cf 
the average light two-place airplane. And 
so it will not be many months now before 
we learn whether man has solved avia- 
tion's missing link. 


Rate Decisions Announced 
By the I. G. © 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on Mar. 16, made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as folla@\s: 


No. 16148 and related cases.—Sinclair yo= 
ming Oil Co. v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way. Upon reconsideration, findings in former 
report herein, 140 I. C. C. 165, that the rates 
on iron or steel tank material, in carloads, 
from the Pittsburgh, Pa.. and Chicago, IIll., 
districts to Casper, Carey, Welch, and Clayton, 
Wyo., were unreasonable, affirmed. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 22342—Ballou Brick Co. v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway. 1. Rates on brick 
and other clay products taking the same rates, 


‘ 
4® 


in carloads, from Sioux City and Sargent’s 
Bluffs, Iowa, to destinations in northern 
Minnesote. found not unreasonable or other- 


9 


wise unlawful. 2. Rates on such commodi-® 
ties from the same origins to various destina- 
tions in North Dakota found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded 

No. 22516.—Federal Compress & Warehouse 
Co. v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway. 
Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
mines in western Kentucky on the Illinois 
Central to Malden, Mo., and from mines in 
western Kentucky on the Illinois Central and 
Louisville & Nashville to Blytheville, Ark., 
found to have been unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

Examiners’ Reports 

The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, embodying the examiners’ conclu- 
sions, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23825 and related cases.—Linton Lumber 
Co. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Rates on 
walnut logs. in carloads. from points in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. to Cambridge. St. 
Bernard, and other points within the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, switching district found to 
have been unreasonable to the extent in- 
dicated. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24030.—Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing 
Co. v. New York Central Railroad: Rule 25 
any-quantity rating in official class:fication 
and resulting rates applied on nitrous oxide 
gas; in carloads, from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Chicago, Ill., Cambridge, Mass., and Minneap- 
oiis, Minn., found not unreasonable. Come- 
plaint dismissed 

No. 23706 and related cases.—Standard Oi) 
Co. (Kentucky) v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad: Rates on refined petroleum and its 
products from North Baton Rouge, La., to 
Ashland and Tuskegee. Ala.. and from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Savannah. Ga., Destrehan an 
Suverior, La., and certain other points taki 
the same rates, to Tuskegee, found n-t 

discriminatory cr 


reasonable, unjustly ule 
Complaints dismissed. 


duly prejudicial. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE [Loaders at Piers in New York — 
Charged With Unlawful Methods 


FEDERAL BANKING 


STATE BANKING 9 














Federal Reserve ae in 5 oe _ Estate Refused 
| stem ecreaseda e 
Members Fewer ~* Tax Deductions 

















U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





New York, Mar. 16.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 






































| st pursuance ot the provisions of section Mar. 13. Made Public Mar, 16 
| Ay . . | o e Tar ct oO » dealing with | | 
I Cl ] d ® \N et Demand and Time Deposits | k N L | eg of foreign currency Ld me | C C issi Told That It No L r| Receipts 
| ‘urpose 0: e assessmen an colle on | y { 
n evéeian Ay @a\ Reduced for Week Among | or et ORS s | ares he Assessment and collection | Interstate Commerce Commission To That It No Longe | customs receipts sae a 91,200,290.88 
| Member Banks Soehy auntie to vee den te Gusta male Is Safe for Consignees to Load Their Own Freight Income tax... =<. --+ 4+ 6008,298.06 
es | in the New York market at noon today for : Miscellaneous interna ™ 
: ° + : : ‘ cable transfers payable in the foreign. cur- At Railroad Platforms | CRUG oe eee sesteeysocereee 2, 100,208-28 
Thirty-six Banks Withdrew | ne Federal Reserve Board's condition) Appellate Court Finds That | fncies are as shown below: Miscellaneous Teceipts “-....-.: 839,666.14 
° 7 | statement of weekly reporting member | 6. 6.8 ‘ | MOE (SCHNUNE). ose icsccesces 14.0541 : | Total ordinary receipts ... $10,300,489.28 
And 11 Joined System | banks in leading cities on Mar. 11, made Its Activities Did Not Con- | js ae a Charges that union loaders along the | was followed by E. H. Burgess of the ~ Public debt receipts ae 243,880.00 
During Year. Accordin | Public Mar. 16, shows a decrease for the stitute the Carrving on of | S2cnosiovakia_(ixrone} 29625 | Manhattan water front are engaging in|high Valley. They contended that the| Balance previous day ......... 67,113,190.40 
8 9 2 | week of $44,000,000 az aerate a aoe m ying | Han on dam tetteees any |“racketeering” practices against con-|Commission is without power to prevent | OME“ oniencuccecretancsenons $77,657,559.68 
To Annual Report | Geenme Gapuaiie, send caaen of $42.- A Business | Finland : markka) .....3...:++s.-.. 2.5175 | signees in New York City receiving freight |the withdrawal of the inland station | Expenditures 
| , a ‘ 7 . | a | 
es | 000,000 in time deposits, $29,000,000 in Gov- | Germany (reicnsmark) 2. ..02000000. 23g0a1 | at the various railroad piers, were creel worhagy | General expenditures, ;.....--. $7,488 1288 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Mar. 16—Thirty na-|€rnment deposits (no Government de- [Continued from Page 6. 4) : |to the Interstate Commerce Commission) Mr. LaRoe asserted that the Port of| Interest on ae... 292'090.91 
tional banks and six State banks in the posits being gon teh = Sed a i expenditures for that year consisted of Taly (iirey ss on Mar. 16 by the New York Merchants’ | New York Authority takes no position on! panama Canel ................ 166,058.97 
aie wae a abershi a aa aa] cave tomes ee ee | such items as Federal estate tax, per- | ia ie | Association and the Port of New York Au- | eet a eee a Sariedie: | Rotate: te Gractvioe  cortinoate ee 
foie 1930, according {fo the annual re-| Loans on securities declined $67,000,000 Sal property tax, real estate taxes, in- | Poland (zloty) aotieseeeveneeeeeeees thority, during oral arguments before the | tion to deal with the subject. "hte stressed | chntiss ils tana’: “Te 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of|at reporting member banks in the New| (crc on legacies, interest on residence | Piinamia (ea) elle Commission on the discontinuance of in-/ the point that the Commisson has re-| Investment of trust funds ....  1,327/674.43 
Cleveland, just released. The greater part| York district, and increased $30,000,000 in| “““*** ae voi | GS rer land or off-track stations in New York | peatedly commented upon the need of re- | <a 
of these losses resulted from mergers,/| the Chicago district and $10,000,000 in the | revenue stamps, attorney fees, recording | Sweden (krona) ................... Total ordinary expenditures $15,778,731.98 





fees | City. (I. & S. Docket No. 3544.) organizng the terminals in New York, and 


ae : "Satie . ; . upkeep on farms, commission on! Switzerland (franc) .........e..e0- ‘ ai . | Other public debt expenditures 104,171.25 
ee eae pe ‘Gees duaae tans ae cet aoe, oe sales, repairs, accountant's fees, and sun- Yugoslavia (dinar) bolle Chandler, 7 — of the canabeaes ue tot ie CON-| Balance today ..-...ss.-esee0s 61,774.656.45 
8 . S| 5 eee j . , in- ong Kong (dollar) | Merchants’ Association, to the Commis- - ’ ' Je “ory ane aah ae 
joined the system, so that the net loss other” loans declined $49,000,000 in the “ries. For the year 1922 the gross in-| Ching (Shanghai tael) |sion that conditions at railroad piers had| The Port Authority representative de- eee Seve ss irs fis ete scree atc 


to the Cleveland bank was 25. | 

The rediscount rate at the Cleveland | 
bank was reduced four times during the} 
year; from 5 to 4% per cent on Feb. 8; | 
to 4 per cent on Mar. 15; to 3‘ per cent 
on June 7 and to 3 per cent on Dec. 29.) 
The last mentioned rate, according to the | 
report is the lowest ever established by! 
the Cleveland bank for all classes of | 
Paper of all maturities. 


Use of Bank Credit 


New York district, $12,000,000 in the Chi- 


cago district and $51,000,000 at all re-| 


porting banks and increased $8,000,000 in 
the Philadelphia district. 


Holdings of United States Government | 


securities declined $14,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, $12,000,000 in the New York 


district and $9,000,000 at all reporting | 


banks, while holdings of other securities 
increased $14,000,000 in the San Francisco 
district, $11,000,000 in the New York dis- 


come consisted of interest on bank de- 
posits, notes, mortgages and corporation | 
bonds, rents and royalties, profit from 
sale of real estate, stocks, bonds, etc., 
| dividends on stock of domestic corpora- 
| tions, notes receivable paid in excess of 
| probate appraisal, sale of crops and sale | 
| of hunting licenses. 


| As has already been observed, the Board | 
found as a fact that during these two 
| years, the entire activities of the estate 





China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 

Singapore dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) ........ 
i Oe ee cone tn 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


approach the piers with the intention of 
loading their own freight in their own 
g | trucks. He assailed the 

| strong-arm methods” of the union load- 
ers. “They stand there,” charged Mr. 


31.3750 | allowing them to load your truck.” 


; reached the stage where it was no longer | 
‘safe for consignees in New York City to| 


“vicious and | 


50 | Chandler, “between the consignees’ truck | 
|}and the freight platform, and defy you! 


scribed this as the most important for- 
ward step yet taken in reorganizng the 
New York terminals, and commented upon 
the importance of the cooperation between 
the railroads and the Port Authority 
which has made this step possible. 


Mr. Chandler, on behalf of the Mer-| 


chants’ 
roads for what he termed their “lack of 
| vision” in terminal development, and for 
maintaining what he described as “wholly 


Association, denounced the rail-| 


Silver Imports Into India 
Decline in Nine-day Period 


Silver imports into India during the 
nine days ending Mar. 12 totaled 192,000 
ounces, all of which came from London, 
says a dispatch to the Department of 


|Commerce from its Bombay office. Dur- 
ing the eight days ending Mar. 3, imports 
totaled 9,790,000 ounces. 

The total offtake for the nine days end- 
ing Mar. 12 was 1,300 bars, as compared 


consisted of the liquidation of certain of 


















The section of the report discussing | trict, $6,000,000 in the Philadelphia dis- 
Federal reserve credit follows in full text: | trict and $29,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Reflecting the decline in manufacturing! Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
activity, the lessened volume of commer-| banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
cial tranasctions, and lower prices of | gated $33,000,000 on Mar. 11, the principal 
commodities, the local use of fourth dis- | change for the week being a decrease of 
trict bank credit was sharply restricted | $13,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
in comparison with that of recent years.| of San Francisco. 
From the high point reached in the Fall | (Principal resources and liabilities 
months of 1929, at — a there is! 67 weekly reporting member banks 
usually the greates eman or reserve rt 7 ' setri 
funds, the total volume of bills and se- | Sack See See Sere Oe 


curities held by the Cleveland Reserve | Mar. 11, as made public by the Fed- 


inadequate pier stations.” 


George T. Bell, representing Independ- 
jent Warehousemen, Inc., argued for a 
}continuation of the inland stations and| 
protested against the discrimination which 
would be caused by the withdrawal of | with 1,760 bars for the eight days ending 
the service, making particular reference re 

|to the fact that the Brooklyn terminals | Mar. 3. Silver stocks on Mar. 12 were 
and other waterfront warehouses enjoy | estimated at 12,600 bars, as compared with 
the New York group rates, which would | 14,200 bars on Mar. 3. 

| be denied the inland stations if the service) Currency in reserve on Mar. 7 totaled 
were withdrawn. | 1,157,000,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 


such assets and the investment of the ————— ieee —— =| Wilbur LaRoe Jr., on behalf of the 
proceeds of liquidation and of the income! Well understood. As said by this court; Port of New York Authority, supported | 
therefrom, and such other activities as|in United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight | Mr. Chandler's contentions as to “racket- 
are required by law in connection with | Assn. et al., 58 Fed. 58, in an opinion by | eering” practices along the pier lines. 

the administration of an estate. This | Judge Sanborn: i ae 

finding of fact is presumptively correct,; “Where words have acquired a well- | Power of Commission 

and even if the evidence was before us,| understood meaning by judicial interpre- F i 

it would not be the province of this court | tation, it is to be oremiesnd that they are In Situation Discussed 

to determine its weight, but only to de-| used in that sense in a subsequent statute,| The entire field of railroad terminal de- 
termine whether or not the findings are| unless the contrary clearly appears.” | velopment at New York was gone into 
j Sustained by substantial evidence. Den-| We are of the view that the words| during the course of the arguments be- 


| ver Livestock Comm. Co. v. Commissioner “trade or business regularly carried on,” fore the Commission. The matter involves 





s lqec 
, eral Reserve Board Mar. 16 are |of Internal Revenue, 29 Fed. (2d) 543;/as used in the statute, do not include the| 4PPlications of the Pennsylvania Railroad |- Charles E. Cotterill, atterney for the | 155,100,000 rupees on Feb. 22. Bullion in 
ois can eee Gin ix eel | shown in tabulation at the bottom |Ox Fibre Brush Co. v. Blair, Commis-| functions or activities of an executor in| and the Lehigh Valley Railroad to with- | warehousemen’s Association, Port of New | reserve on '  eeeaaen can rupees, 
amount the decline was not substantially| Of Page 8.) | Sioner, 32 Fed. (2d) 42; Atlantic Coast} liquidating and administering upon an | draw certain inland or off-track stations on | york, criticized the legal position taken | 45, Compared w 700,000 rupees on 


| Distributors v. Commissioner of Internal 
| Revenue, 33 Fed. (2d) 733; Franciscus 
| Realty Co. v. Commissioner of Internal 
| Revenue, 39 Fed. (2d) 583; American Land | 
| & Investment Co. v. Commissioner of In- 
| ternal Revenue, 40 Fed. (2d) 336. 


estate. | the lower part of Manhattan and to sub- \by the Port Authority and stated that | Feb. 22. ioe 

The determination of the Board was, | Stitute pier station delivery. the Port Authority is asking the Commis- |. ae edie S easy; Hong — rumors 
therefore, correct, and the petition for re-; Henry Wolfe Bilke, on behalf of the) sion to go far outside the issues, a state- | Surther indian Government sales of silver. 
view should be and is dismissed. Pensylvania, opened the arguments, and ment which was challenged by Mr. LaRoe. (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
enn rene renner es ae cS 





greater than the decrease from the high 


point of 1928 to the low point of 1929, it Ili a ee ildi 
was much more precipitate, the move- 1nols DU ing 
| 





ment from one extreme to the other oc- 
curring in a five-month period. 








In comparison with the 
preceding years, the composition of the 
items making up the total has undergone 
marked change. Bills discounted for 
members dropped to less than $12,000,000 


immediately | 


And Loan Groups 


Increase Assets 


in September—the lowest figure for that | 


item since the early months of 1917. Gov- 
ernment securities held increased sharply, 
from a level of $30,000,000 at the begin- 


ning of the year to slightly more than} 


double that amount in mid-December, and 
were higher than since late in 1927 when 
this bank’s holdings of Government se- 
curities were largely increased in keep- 
ing with the easy money policy adopted 
as a system matter. Banker’s bills pur- 
chased have fluctuated within rather nar- 
row limits, and represent almost in en- 
tirety purchases by the open market com- 
mittee in which this bank shares. 

To the extent that the earning resources 
of the Cleveland bank are influenced by 
such open market operations, the employ- 
ment of reserve funds locally is obscured. 


Purchases from our members of Govern- | 


ment securities and of acceptances have 
represented but a small part of the hold- 
ings of this bank; consequently, the small 
extent of direct member bank borrowing 


evidences the limited use of reserve bank | 


credit by fourth district members during 
the year. Especially is this true with 
respect to banks in the more important 


center's. During 1929 nearly 90 per cent of | 


cipect borrowings was for the account of 
city banks. In the past year, country 
bank discounts at this bank held at sub- 
stantially the levels of recent years, while 
city bank borrowings fell sharply to a 
level as low as $3,000,000 in late Septem- 
ber. During the latter months both citv 
and country bank borrowings increased 
seasonally, the former in greater propor- 
tion than the latter, but at the higher 
point at the year end were well below 
the average of the past 
There was practically no change from the 
preceding year in the number of banks 
to which credit was extended. 





New Tariff Rates Approved 
By President on Six Items 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


and 60 per cent, under paragraph 1552, 
in compliance with a Senate 
dated July 3, 1930. Of the smokers’ ar- 
ticles duitable at these rates, 
Fives are the most important. Imports 
of brierwood pipes come principally from 
France. The diversity in styles and grades 
of brierwood pipes made it necessary for 


the Commission to base its cost compari- | 
sons on pipes intended to sell in certain | 
retail price groups, namely, 25 cents, 50) 


cents, and $1 each, which groups consti- 
tute the great bulk of both the imports 
and domestic production. 
this cost comparison, the Commission 
finds that no change in the present rate 


of duty on brierwooa pipes is warranted. | 


Other smokers’ articles included in the 
investigation were pipes other than clay 
pipes, cigar and cigarette holders, and 
mouthpieces. The most important item 
included with other smokers’ articles were 
cigar and cigarette hoiders. 
of the uncertainty of cost comparisons due 
to the individuality of some of these arti- 


« s and lack of domestic production in 
ie 


pther cases, the Commission makes no 
recommendation with respect to the duty. 





Recent Changes in Status of 
National Banks Announced 


several years. | 


resolution | 


brierwood | 


As a result of | 


On account | 


Net Earnings in 1930 Were 
Million Dollars Larger 
Than in Preceding Year, 
According to Auditor 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Mar. 16. 
| The net assets of Illinois building and 
|}loan associations increased over $21,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year ending Dec. 1, 1930, 
and their net earnings increased nearly 
$1,000,000 over the preceding year, accord- 
ing to Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public 
Accounts. Mr. Nelson’s comments on the 


|they appear in the current Building and 
|Loan Bulletin, issued by his Department, 
follow in full text: 

The past year was marked by an un- 
usual demand for withdrawals. In fact, 





tion of their savings than ever before 


of $12,200,000 over 1929, and $23,100,000 
over 1928. 

The associations were able to meet most 
of this unprecedented demand from cur- 
rent receipts. Only $2,400,000 was added 
to bills payable during the year. 


ity of the citizens of this State to “save 
and have” is demonstrated by the fact 
that in the face of conditions which made 
larger withdrawals necessary, the number 
of outstanding shares increased 331,950 and 
|the assets increased $21,649,949.92 during 
the fiscal year ending Dec. 1, 1930. 





|4%4 per cent while the gain downstate 


was $16,332,447.37, or at the rate of 5%| 


|per cent. The gain for the entire State 
was 4.08 per cent over 1929. 


The Cook County associations show a 


state associations a nét gain of 283,253 
shares. 


The comparative figures reveal an in- 
crease in delinquent dues and interest as 
well as an increase in real estate hold- 
ings. This is a natural consequence of 
depressed conditions such as associations 
have been called upon to meet numerous | 
| times during their history. | 


However, the detailed reports of the ex- | 

aminers on file with the Department show | 
{that a substantial amount was charged | 
off during the year as real estate depre- 
ciation while the contingent funds and} 
real estate reserve accounts were increased 
to a combined total of $9,393,485.01. The! 
net gain for the year was $1,289,023.76. 


| The real test of a business and its 
ability to pay dividends and meet losses 
and depreciation, if any, is reflected in 
the statement of profit and loss. 

During 1930 the net earnings were $26,- 
793,083.78, an increase of $973,987.80 over 
the previous fiscal year. , 


Proposals of Grape Board 


building and loan situation in Illinois, as | 


during the past two years the members! 
have been compelled to use a larger por-| 


recorded. Withdrawals and maturities dur-_| 
ing 1930 were $123,810,976.25, an increase | 


| The remarkable determination and abil- | 


Both the Cook County and the down-| 
| State divisions shared in this increase. The | 
gain in Cook County was $5,317,502.25, or | 


net increase of 48,679 shares, and down- | 


| It is the contention of the petitioner 
| that the character of the income received 
and of the deductions allowed conclu- 
sively shows that the estate was carrying 
{on a trade or business within the provi- 
| sions of the above-quoted statute. We are 
;}not impressed with this argument. The 
| receipts and disbursements are as consist- 
ent with the ordinary liquidation of a 
solvent estate as with an ordinary busi- 
ness. Manifestly, it was the business of 
| the executor to administer the estate by 
| liquidation thereof; at least, the Board so 
| 


found, and there is nothing in the record | 
to overcome the presumption of the cor-| 
rectness of this finding. 

It remains to consider whether or not 
the business of the administrator of an 
estate constitutes the carrying on of a; 
| trade or business. It is conceivable that 
the provisions of a will might be such as' 
to authorize the executor to continue to} 
carry on the business of the deceased, but 
this at least would be an extraordinary 
| provision, and we cannot presume, in the 
|face of these findings, that the will in 
the instant case contained any such pro-| 
| vision. The statute is restricted in its 
application to those regularly engaged in 
| business, while it is the business of a per- 
sonal representative to adrhinister and 
wind up the affairs of the deceased. In 
; the case of Blair v. Wilson Syndicate | 
Trust, 39 Fed. (2d) 43, decided by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth | 
Circuit, the court considered the question | 
| as to whether the taxpayer was conduct- 
ing a business, and among other things, 
it is there said: | 

“* * * it may be considered settled, | 
| within the meaning of the taxing laws, 
that, if a corporation is doing that for 
which it was organized, for the purpose 
of earning profit, very slight activity is 
sufficient to coristitute the doing of busi- 
ness. Flint v. Stone, Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 
107 * * *. On the other hand, if a cor- 
poration is not organized for profit, but | 
merely to hold real estate for ultimate | 
disposal and liquidation, it is not doing | 
business, although it incidentally collects | 
the rents and distributes them. Zonne, | 
v. Minneapolis Syndicate, 220 U. S. 187, 
* * *; United States v. Emery, etc., 237) 
3.828? * 1 

“Such slight business activities as the | 
trustee conducted were in furtherance of | 
the ultimate purpose of liquidation and | 
distribution.” 

See also: ‘Crocker v. Malley, 249 U. S 
221; Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. 8. 144; Burk- 
Waggoner Oil Assn. v. Hopkins, 269 U. S.| 
110; United States v. Emery, etc., Co., 237| 
U. S. 28; McCoach v. Minehill & S. H. R 
Co., 228 U. S. 295; Hughes v. Commissioner, 
38 Fed. (2d) 755. 

In McCoach v. Minehill & S. H. R. Co., 
supra, the court held that a railway cor- 
poration which had leased its railroad 
to another company, but still maintained 
its corporate existence and collected and 
distributed to its stockholders the rental 
from the leases and also dividends from | 
investments, was not doing business within | 
the meaning of the Corporate Tax Act. | 
In the course of the opinion it is said: 

“In our opinion the mere receipt of in- 
come from the property leased (the prop- 
erty being used in business by the lessee, 
and not by the lessor) and the receipt of | 
interest and dividends from invested | 
funds, bank balances, and the like, and 
the distribution thereof among the stock- 
holders of the Minehill Company, amount 





j}to no more than receiving the ordinary | 


fruits that arise from the ownership of | 


| property.” 


In the article on Executors and Admin- 


Among several outstanding values pre- 
sented under the exceptional conditions 
now prevailing in the bond market, 
we recommend for investment the 
Bonds of Central Public Service Cor- 


poration and its principal subsidiaries. 


| In our judgment the prices quoted in 
the current market for these securities, 
affording yields in many instances of 
over 7%, are abnormally low in relation 


to the factors of safety underlying these 
well protected bonds. 


The Central Public Service Corpo- 
ration, organized in 1923, has grown 





rapidly and now occupies a position 





among the leading public utility systems 
of the country. A number of the 
properties of its subsidiaries have been 
in operation for over seventy years. 


| The policy of the Corporation has been 
to develop a utility system composed of 
closely integrated operating groups 
sufficiently separated to minimize the 
effects of sectional fluctuations in busi- 
ness without sacrifice of the major ad- 
vantages of group management. 


Believing in the continuance of the 





large increase in demand for gas service 


Liberal Income from These 
Well Protected Bonds 


of a number of important gas distrib- 
uting systems to its strong nucleus of 


electric properties. 


The consolidated net earnings of the 
Corporation and subsidiaries, irrespec- 
tive of dates of acquisition, for the 
twelve months ended November 30, 
1930, before provision for replace- 
ments, were $18,472,815, as compared 
with $12,613,423 combined annual 
interest and dividend requirements on 
subsidiary companies’ Bonds, purchase 
money obligation, and preferred stocks 
and on theentire funded and unfunded 
debt of the Corporation. Due tothe par- 
ticularly rapid growth of the system over 
the past two years, important economies 
incident to consolidation and merging 
of properties are not fully reflected in 
either the above or current earnings. 


With our direct information regarding 
the business of the Central Public 
Service System and careful study of 
its present progress, we particularly 
recommend for investment the Bonds 
of Central Public Service Corporation 
and its principal subsidiaries, including 
Pacific Northwest Public Service 
Company, Central Gas and Electric 
Company and Southern Cities Public 








during recent years, and in the further Service Co, At current market prices, 


Are Thought Jeopardized 





Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended Mar. 14 were made 
public by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mar. 16, as follows: 

Charters issued: 

The First National Bank in East Chicago, 
Ind.:; capital, $200,000 president, Walter J. 
Riley; cashier, James A. Dalton 

The Union National Bank of Indiana Har- 


bor at East Chicago, Ind.; capital, $200,000; 
resident, Walter J. Riley; cashier, George 
Aarsh 


The First National Bank in Gallitzin, Pa.; 


capital, $50,000: president, K. A. Reed; cashier,|Mr. Stone said, it might jeopardize the | Of the law that the carrying on of a trade 
B. W 


Harding 

Change of title and location: The First 
National Bank of Mineral Springs. Ark., to 
“The First National Bank of Nashville,” Ark. 

Consolidation: The Howard National Bank 
of Burlington, Vt.; capital, $500,000; and City 
Trust Company, Burlington, Vt.; capital, 
$100,000; consolidated Mar. 12 under Act of 
Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under 
charter of The Howard National Bank of 
Burlington, No. 1698, and under the corporate 


title of “The Howard National Bank & Trust 
Company of Burlington,’ with capital stock 
of $600,000. 


Changes in the Status 
Of New York State Banks 


New York.—The Superintendent of 
Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, has ah- 
nounced: 

Hibernia Trust Company, New York City, 
approval given to agreement of merger of 
Broadway Plaza Trust Company into 
Hibernia Trust Company. 


Mercantile Bank & Trust Company, New 
York City. Notice of intention to organize 
filed. Being organized to take over assets 


of closed Chelsea Bank & Trust Company, 


The Grape Control Board, organized to 
aid in control of surplus grape production 
in California, has found it. impossible in | 
many cases to collect a fee of $1.50 a ton 
from grape shippers to be used in taking 
the surplus off the market, and its {efture 
program is in doubt, James C. Stone, | 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board,| 
stated orally Mar. 16. | 
| If the failure to collect. should reduce | 
|the assets of the control board seriously, | 


advances made by the Farm Board to aid | 
|in carrying out the plan. These advances, | 
jit was stated orally at the Farm Board's | 
| Office, total about $3,500,000. | 

A plan to reduce production by pulling | 
up grapevines has been developed for | 
this year, the Chairman said, but the de- | 
|tails have not been worked out. A com- | 
plication to be overcome is the fact that 
| there are mortgages on many of the vine- 
| yards which might be affected by such a | 
| program. | 
| The cause of the failure to coliect $1.50 | 
|@ ton which grape shippers had agreed to | 
| pay to the Government control fund, Mr. 
| Stone said, in many cases was that the | 
grapes sold for too low a price to pay 
transportation and other charges and also 
the $1.50. 

With respect to the resignation of Law- 
rence Westbrook, an oficer of the Texas 


request that the Farm Board investigate 
|the affairs of the association, Mr. Stone | 
| said the matter is one for the American | 
Cotton Cooperative Association and the 


| istrators, 24 C. J. 55, the general rule with | 


reference to the duties of an executor en- 
| gaging in business is stated as follows: 

“The general rule is that an executor 
or administrator is not justified in placing 
or leaving assets in trade, for this is a 
hazardous use to permit of trust moneys, 
and trading lies outside the scope of ad- 
ministrative functions.” 

See also: Lovewell v. Schoolfield et al., 
217 Fed. 689; Gum v. Frost, 4 Fed. 745. | 

It has been an early and consistent view 


or business is outside of the legitimate 
scope of the duties of an executor or 
administrator, and we must presume that 
when these words were written into the 
statutes, their then accepted meaning was 


Current Earnings Reported 
By Western Union Company 

Current earnings of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in January, 1931, and 


in January, 1930, as reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, were made 


growth and development in the uses of 





gas, the Corporation has laid emphasis 
in its expansion program on the addition 


Harris, Forbes & Company 





public Mar. 16 by the Commission as fol- 

Ows: . | 

Month of January: 1961 1930 
Total oper. revenue ....$9,358,252 $11,066,234 
Net oper. revenue ...... 1,143,077 970,912 
Oper. income 783,036 628.747 | 


the | Cotton Cooperative Association, and his | which is recognized as the national cotton | 


marketing association. Mr. Stone said he | 
understands the Texas organization has | 
been growing in strength 

Plans for an international agreement to 


ity Safe Deposit Company, New York City;|Board does not plan an_ investigation. | regulate grain acreage, which are reported 


Company, Brooklyn, 
and Colonial Bank Safe Deposit Company, 
New York City, taken over by Banking De- 
partment. 


| The Texas association is a member of the! 
| American, he said, and the Board's deal- | 
‘ings with it are through the American, | 


to be under way, have not been brought 
to the attention of the Board, Mr. Stone 
said. 


Limited 
Montreal 


| Incorporated 
Boston 





Harris, Forbes & Company 


the Bonds of these Companies afford 
an unusually liberal return on well 


protected investment. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Harris, Forbes & Cie 


Paris 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Limited 
London 





Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Bond Department 
Chicago 





We shall be pleased to furnish, on request, further information regarding 
the Bonds of Central Public Service Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
together with our booklet listing Recommendations for Timély Investment. 
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Placing Legislative Work 
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Lieutenant Governor of New York Recom- 
mends Changing State’s Method of Introduc- 
ing and Considering Proposed Laws 





By HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Lieutenant Governor, State.of New York 


HE Lieutenant Governor of New York, in 

his capacity as president of the Senate, 

is in rather a peculiar position. He pre- 
sides over the deliberations of that body but 
he is not a member of it. He cannot par- 
ticipate in debate, and he has no direct voice 
in the passage of legislation. His vote as 
presiding officer is limited in scope and ap- 
plication. 


I have served as scabies of the Senate 
now for nearly three years, and just because 
of the very constitutional limitations im- 
posed upon me, and referred to above, I 
have been able to acquire an absolutely de- 
tached and objective viewpoint of the legis- 
lation introduced into the House over which 
I preside. 

A well-known divine, in opening one of 
the recent legislative sessions, prayed: 
“Grant us fewer but better laws.” In this 
prayer I devoutly and heartily share. 

In the session of 1930 there were intro- 
duced into the Legislature about 4,200 bills, 
of which approximately 1,200 were passed 
and went to the Governor for action. Of 
these more than 700 were passed during the 
last week of the session. The purely me- 
chanical procedure of the Legislature is re- 
markably good, so that in the passage of 
these bills there was little confusion. It is 
perfectly obvious, however, that when so 
large a number of bills is involved, it is quite 
impossible for them to receive any substan- 
tial thought and consideration, except from 
the handful of leaders and legislators par- 
ticularly interested in specific legislation. 

Part of the legislation enacted was impor- 
tant and therefore justified. By the same 
token, however, a great number of bills that 
were introduced, and some of the 1,200 bills 
that were passed, had no real justification, 
excuse or necessity, except to serve local or 
individual interests. They simply clogged 
the calendar and imposed a burden upon 
the legislative committees which detracted 
from the serious thought, consideration and 
study which important legislation should re- 
ceive. 

The burden upon legislative committees is 
continuously increasing, both because of the 
number of bills introduced and because of 
the fact that new bills come in and are re- 
ferred to the committees throughout the en- 
tire session from the first day to almost the 
very hour of adjournment. 

Important committees in each House have 
several hundred bills referred to them dur- 
ing the course of the session. All these bills 
are, or should be, given consideration. Bills 
must be studied, under our present system, 
at the very time that legislation is in prog- 
ress. The period of the session at best is a 
short one and in the case of many impor- 
tant bills, particularly when introduced late 
in the session, no adequate opportunity is 
given for study or investigation. 

I feel strongly that steps should be taken 
by the Legislature itself: First, to reduce the 
number of bills introduced, and second, to 
give to the committees and to the legislators 
a longer period of time for their study and 
consideration. 

I think it would be wise for this State to 
adopt a system now successfully followed by 
New Jersey and some of our other sister 
States, which in substance, briefly, is as fol- 
lows: 
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The Legislature coiuvenes early in Janu- 
ary. For a period of three or four weeks 
bills may be introduced. They cannot be 
introduced after this period except with the 
consent of at least three-fourths of the 
members of the entire House. At the ex- 
piration of this first period, the Legislature 
recesses for a period of about a month for 
the purpose of permitting committees to hold 
hearings on bills introduced and to give to 
them the required study and investigation 
prior to recommendation. During this sec- 
ond period there are no legislative sessions 
nor can any new bills be introduced. In 


Prrchasing Supplies 


other words, the entire time of the members 
of the Legislature is devoted to the consid- 
eration in committee or otherwise, of the 
bills previously introduced. 


The final period is confined to the consid- 
eration by the Legislature itself of the bills 
previously introduced. 

Such a plan which has worked out well in 
other States would inevitably mean a very 
substantial reduction in the number of bills 
introduced because the period for their in- 
troduction would be curtailed from approxi- 
mately three months to less than one. In 
the case of New Jersey, which has substan- 
tially the same problems that we have, the 
number of bills introduced and passed last 
year was about 30 per cent of our own total. 

It would also mean a more careful consid- 
eration and preparation of bills before in- 
troduction because bills would have to be 
drafted, in most cases, prior to the conven- 
ing of the Legislature; in other words, at a 
time when the introducers were not occu- 
pied with legislative duties. 

It would mean, too, when the bills came 
up for final action in the last period that a 
larger number of the members would be in- 
terested in and have a knowledge of the 
proposed legislation. The system has worked 
out well in other States. I can see no rea- 
son why it should not be equally effective in 
this State. 

The only real objection I have heard is 
that it might shut off important legislation. 
I do not think, however, that this is a sub- 
stantial objection. In the first place, impor- 
tant bills can and should be prepared in ad- 
vance. Furthermore, if any emergency leg- 
islation arises, which is of real value to the 
people of the State, it would inevitably re- 
ceive the concurrence of at least three- 
fourths of the members of the Legislature, 
which would permit its introduction at any 
time during the legislative session. 
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As a matter of fact, my experience has 
taught me that there are a very great many 
bills which seem important at the time they 
are introduced but whose importance de- 
creases in direct proportion to the length 
of time given to their study. Forty-one out 
of 48 States have found that a long or an- 
nual legislative session is not essential to 
good legislation and accordingly hold only 
biennial sessions, rather than annual ses- 
sions like ours. They seem to get along 
very well in spite of the lessened period of 
legislation. 

There are several other reasons why the 
number of bills introduced into the Legisla- 
ture has increased so much in recent years. 
Our Legislature insists on acting on matters 
which should be handled exclusively by the 
administrative State departments rather 
than through legislation. 

For instance, each year there are intro- 
duced several hundred so-called “conserva- 
tion bills.” Almost all of these are trivial or 
purely local in character and do not affect 
the people of the State as a whole. 

The questions are ones which should be 
handled directly by the conservation depart- 
ment in the form of ordinance or depart- 
mental rulings made after investigation. 

Another cause for the great number of 
bills of relatively little importance that are 
introduced is the fact that the towns and 
counties come to the Legislature each year 
with matters that should be of no concern 
to a representative State body but which 
should be handled directly by the local com- 
munities affected. 

Every effort should be made by the Legis- 
lature to enter as little as possible into the 
purely local affairs of the smaller govern- 
mental units. This, in my opinion, would 
not only reduce legislation but improve gov- 
ernment. In that way, we would provide 
real home rule and place responsibility upon 
that part of the government directly in- 
volved in the intimate, daily affairs of its 
people. 
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Maine Governor Advocates Centralized System 


By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


OR some years an informal organization 
known as the Maine State Purchasing 
Association, composed of representatives 

of the State institutions, has performed 
very valuable service to the State in ac- 
complishing some benefits to be had through 
central purchasing. The organization is en- 
tirely informal and there are no siatutes 
authorizing its action. 


The members of the association, who have 
realized the value of centralized purchasing, 
have attempted to increase its field of ac- 
tion and have sought for legal authoriza- 
tion and authority to compel State agencies 
to take greater advantage of the benefits 
extended by this opportunity for group pur- 
chasing. 

During the last two years the activities 
of the association have been somewhat 
broadened but the lack of statutory author- 
ity has prevented the achievement of re- 
sults in some instances. I have endeavored 
to be of assistance to the organization but 
it is very difficult with the present lack of 
machinery to bring about much real ac- 
complishment. 


I have hesitated to exercise the extraor- 
dinary powers which are now vested in the 
Governor and in the executive council. It 
would be possible for the executive or for 
the council to refuse to approve warrants 
for payment from the treasury for goods 
purchased outside the association. In the 
Same manner it would be possible for a 
governor or a council to withhold the pay 
or salary of employes of the State who dis- 
regard the opportunities for economy of- 
fered by this central purchasing agency. 

This would be a most drastic procedure and 
one that would be difficult of just applica- 
tion. However, unless the situation is 
amended as proposed in the act providing 
for a budget system and eliminating the 


office of treasurer of State, this drastic 
power will remain in the hands of the execu- 
tive. 

In the administrative code a well planned 
and complete system of central purchasing 
within the Department of Finance is pro- 
vided. There is ample provision for author- 
izing institutions and other agencies to pur- 
chase supplies in the open market when de- 
sirable or when necessary because of delays 
and other exigencies. Provision is made for 
a Standardization committee of five to ad- 
vise and assist the State Purchasing Agent 
and the Commissioner of Finance as to 
specifications and formulation of rules and 
regulations. Section 22 provides for co- 
operation with and assistance from the de- 
partments and agencies. Section 27 provides 
means for enforcement. 

Thirty-six States in the Union have 
Similar systems of central purchasing, and 
the informal association in Maine, which 
now purchases only a small fraction of the 
commodities used by the State, has demon- 
strated not only the possibility of economy 
but the advantage of requiring goods of a 
high standard and of regulating deliveries. 
It is conservatively estimated that such a 
central purchasing agency as is provided in 
the code would effect a saving of $100,000 a 
year. In addition, there would be con- 
Siderable reduction in bookkeeping. 

The State Purchasing Association has in- 
troduced legislative document No. 623 and 
this has been referred to the committee con- 
sidering the Administrative Code. If the 
code should not meet with favor there would 
still remain in this alternative measure the 
possibility of providing an element of com- 
pulsion as to central purchasing. 

In that case it would perhaps be desirable 
to add to document 623 some of the im- 
portant features of the code relating to the 
Bureau of Purchases. 


« The Daily Index Will Be Found on Page 2 » 
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STUDYING PROBLEMS FACED 
BY MANAGERS OF FARMS 


Federal Agency Endeavors to Determine Best Business 
and Technical Practices 


In this series of articles presenting a lopical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By C. L. Holmes 


Chief, Division of Farm Management and Costs, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


HE research activities of this Divi- 
7a. have two general objectives: 

First, that of studying the form and 
function of business organization as 
found among the 6,000,000 and more 
farms of the country in terms of their 
regional and local variations, the com- 
parative efficiency and profitableness of 
the various systems of farming, and the 
factors that are making this or that 
type more or less profitable in the dy- 
namic economic medium in which 
American agriculture finds itself. 

This involves studies of the size of 
production unit, the program of pro- 
duction in terms of the combination of 
products being put out, the combination 
of productive resources being used, and 
technical processes employed in produc- 
tion. 

The second objective is that of study- 
ing the efficiency of farm operation as 
it affects costs and profits. The re- 
search needed for the reaching of an 
understanding of agriculture, particu- 
larly from the point of view of the 
proprietary functions of organization 
and management, is partly statistical 
and partly qualitative. 

We need, first of all, a series of re- 
search projects which will give us a 
thorough understanding of the medium 
in which the farmer functions. This 
medium is made up of physical condi- 
tions, such as soil, surface, climate, and 
the like; and economic forces and con- 
ditions which for the most part im- 
pinge upon the farmer through the 
price of products and the costs of the 
things he must use in his production. 

This introduces a geographic phase 
into farm management research, inas- 
much as there are wide and significant 
variations to be found in the natural 
and economic environment from region 
to region and from locality to locality. 
In fact, the outstanding economic prob- 
lem of the farmer is to adjust his util- 
ization of land and other productive 
resources to the market demands on the 
one hand and to the particular pro- 
ductive possibilities of his resources on 
the other. 

The value of such research is to be 
found very largely in a broadened and 
more complete understanding of the 
farmer’s own problem and in determin- 
ing the actual and rational trends in 
farming. Such information is _ indis- 
pensable in the shaping of agricultural 
policy, by either public or private 
agencies. 

This collective or general phase of 
farm management must be suppie- 
mented by studies aimed at the internal 
and individual phases of the farmer as 
a business proprietor. This inquiry 
touches such things as the financing of 
farm business enterprises, the deter- 
mining of the proportion of relation 
between the various crops and classes 
of livestock which are grown, the selec- 
tion of methods and of equipment to 
be used in farming, and the determin- 
ing of an operating program for the 
carrying out of the purpose of the farm. 
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Such research acquaints the specialist 
with the actual business problems the 
farmer is facing, it reveals to him the 
wide range of effectiveness with which 
various farmers are performing these 
functions, and it gives the basis for the 
determination of the best business and 
technical practices in the organization 
and operation of farms. It thus opens 
the way for the furnishing of material 
for education in the economy of farm- 
ing to be used not only in the formal 


instruction work of colleges and schools, 
but in the less formal adult education 
involved in agricultural extension pro- 
grams. 

The statistical material for research 
is drawn from various sources. Per- 
haps the most important single source 
is the Federal census which, through its 
statistics of crop acreages, size of farms, 
investment in land, livestock and equip- 
ment, furnishes the foundation for type- 
of-farming studies and for many other 
analyses indispensable to the research 
objectives already enumerated. Many 
other sources are drawn upon for this 
general purpose. The soil surveys pub- 
lished by State agricultural experiment 
stations and by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture are indispensable for cer- 
tain phases of this research. Reclama- 
tion project administrations gather an- 
nual statistics upon utilization of land 
within the project which are highly 
valuable, many of the States gather an- 
nual figures through tax assessors and 
other agencies which have the advan- 
tage of giving information by smaller 
geographic units than the county, which 
is of great-advantage in the more gen- 
eral aspect of this research. 


N addition to all this material, how- 
- ever, the Division itself gathers a vast 
amount of material first hand. Proj- 
ects are established through which the 
cooperation of farmers is secured which 
enables the Division to receive from 
them current reports on their produc- 
tion programs, their expenses, their re- 
ceipts, and many other details of their 
business operation. These form the 
basis of statistical and accounting an- 
alyses essential to the research objec- 
tives already mentioned. 


However, a vast amount of vital in- 
formation necessary to the farm man- 
agement research man cannot be re- 
duced to formal statistics, he must ob- 
serve first hand the operation of forces 
and conditions which can only partly 
be measured in statistical terms. The 
accuracy with which he understands 
the things which he observes in_ his 
personal contact with farms and farm- 
ers determines to a great extent the ac- 
curacy and adequacy of his statistical 
analysis and the interpretation of the 
results of this analysis. The successful 
farm management research worker must 
be able to think himself into the farm- 
er’s own situation. 


With the generalized view which he 
has through his statistical information 
and its analysis, coupled with his ad- 
vantage in seeing numerous situations 
and hence being able to detect and in- 
terpret the working out of economic 
forces, he is enabled to understand, as 
the typical farmer cannot, the economic 
forces and conditions with which the 
farmer is contending. 

It is this interpretation arrived at 
through painstaking and careful re- 
search, embodied in effective educa- 
tional programs through schools and ex- 
tension establishments, which should 
form the basis of a general program of 
agricultural readjustment in the United 
States in this period of economic de- 
pression in agriculture. 

It should be added that the program 
of this Division is almost entirely a co- 
operative one. Practically all of the 
projects are carried out under formal 
cooperative agreements with State re- 
search workers in farm management, 
usually attached to the staff of the 
State agricultural experiment stations. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of Mar. 18, C. J. Galpin, Chiej, Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, will discuss 
the functions of the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life. 





Prevention of Typhoid Fever 


Federal Funds to Be Used in Pennsylvania 


By DR. THEODORE APPEL 


Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


S part of the general deficiency bill the 

last Congress appropriated $2,000,000 for 

the assistance of official State and 
county health organizations to cover the 
emergency arising from drought conditions. 
This fund is administered through the 
Public Health Service. 


Surgeon General Cumming of the United 
States Public Health Service called a meet- 
ing of the 22 States involved at Memphis, 
Tenn., on Feb. 16 and 17, at which time he 
explained the arrangements for the alloca- 
tion of this appropriation to the various 
health officials representing these respective 
jurisdictions. 


Following this meeting, and with the ap- 
proval of Governor Pinchot, a formal appli- 
cation was made by Pennsylvania to the 
Federal authorities for assistance in preven- 
tive work in those counties in Pennsylvania 
which were affected by the drought. A bud- 
get was submitted and the approval of its 
items has been received from Washington. 

The area affected by the drought has been 
divided into five districts’ Mobile units will 
be placed in each district consisting of a 





traveling laboratory and proper personnel 
including chemists, bacteriologists, nurses, 
health officers, etc. 

The problem affecting Pennsylvania due 
to the drought is the prevention of typhoid 
fever. During the four Fall months accord- 
ing to our records there was an increase of 
more than 400 cases of rural typhoid directly 
traceable to drought conditions. The work 
of the mobile units will be practically en- 
tirely devoted to existing typhoid and the 
prevention of further cases by protecting the 
public and private water supplies in the re- 
spective areas. 

Under the arrangements with the Govern- 
ment, the personnel, salaries and fees, will 
be paid directly by Federal funds. The 
maintenance and expenses will be drawn 
from the funds allocated to the Départment 
of Health. 

Pennsylvania's share, as shown by the bud- 
get covering the period of Mar. 1 to June 
30, involves a Federal appropriation of $30,- 
000. Subsequent budgets are to be submitted 
at quarterly intervals so long as the condi- 
tions exist, funds having been made avail- 
able for a period of two years. 
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Encouraging People to Use 
Leisure Time Wisely + + + + 


Federal Commissioner of Education Dis- 
cusses Problems Created by Introduction of 
Modern Labor-saving Machinery 











By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Federal Commissioner of Education 


HE 1920 decade in America is likely to 

be recorded in history as our decade of 

“riotous living.” We toasted on innu- 
merable occasions our “high standard of liv- 
ing.” We made many and lengthy speeches 
accounting for it. 


Once in a while came a questioning voice 
from the wilderness. By what measures was 
this living standard rated high? By our 
productions in art? That will come later. 
By our work in music? Music must be use- 
ful. A crude rhythm appears to furnish 
relaxation to tired workers. By our stage? 
Oh, the theater no longer cares about art. 
It is now one of our great business enter- 
prises and as such must meet the tastes of 
the man on the street since quantity, pro- 
duction and unlimited sales make prosper- 
ity. Does not literature refiect the real 
spirit of the age? Do you call the trash 
and pornographic writings representative of 
a high standard of living? 

But why pursue this examination further. 
It is obvious that machines have made pos- 
sible for the average man many things 
which in no previous age the wealthiest and 
most powerful could possibly enjoy. Ma- 
chines have lifted burdensome toil from the 
backs of men bringing a chance for leisure. 
Each of us is aware of one or more instances 
of the actual displacement of human hands 
by machinery of an automatic type. 


The Hoover report on recent economic 
changes informs us that in 1919 American 
factories were capable of producing 112 per 
cent more goods than they were producing 
20 years earlier and that they were employ- 
ing approximately 103 per cent more people. 
And eight years later these factories were 
capable of producing almost 50 per cent 
more goods than they were turning out at 
the close of the great war. Yet these goods 
were produced by employing 4 per cent 
fewer human beings. In agriculture a Ger- 
man investigator recently reported that 
whereas 43 per cent of the population of 
Germany were required to feed his country, 
the population of America could be amply 
cared for if 30 per cent of our people en- 
gaged in agriculture. 
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Partly as a result of these improvements, 
we have today millions of unemployed. Ac- 
cording to press reports, committees of the 
American Federation of Labor are consider- 
ing the possibilities of shorter working weeks 
and shorter working days. We read fre- 
quently in the papers of some prediction of 
a day of six hours, five hours, or even four 
hours, to be realized within a generation at 
most. These predictions are, of course, based 
upon the assumption that the present trend 
toward automatic machinery will continue 
and perhaps be accelerated. This period of 
unemployment has brought home to us once 
more that work is man’s greatest blessing. 
It will be recalled that such men as Benja- 
min Franklin and William Penn feared idle- 
ness and warned us against it. How we use 
this leisure is of fundamental importance. 


But before discussing that, I raise another 
outcome of the use of machines. During the 
past Summer, on a midwestern university 
campus, one of the college professors and I 
spent a little spare time at golf. The first 
afternoon we were compelled to play across 
an open trench made by a large ditch-dig- 
ging machine. I was informed that this 
trench represented the route of a pipe line 
for natural gas. It lead from oil fields hun- 
dreds of miles away—from the university 
city on one side to a great city hundreds of 
miles distant on the other side. The next 
day we played this course again, but over a 
filled trench. Within some 24 hours this 
trench had been dug, the pipe welded and 
lowered into it, and the earth filled in. We 
marveled at the speed with which it had 
been done and at the few men needed for 
its accomplishment. Only by such devices 
could this city have such service. But at the 
same time we realized that this fuel could 
be brought to the consumer by the use of 
fewer human hands than would: be required 


for wood, or coal or petroleum, or even gas 
manufactured locally. 

Then I thought of similar projects al- 
though on a smaller scale which I had seen 
in growing cities where I had lived during 
the past quarter century. There were scores 
of men with pick and shovel, followed by 
squads of pipe fitters, cutting threads, fitting 
pipe joints, etc. and still other shovelers 
filling the trench. I tried to compare the 
two situations. At first glance it seemed to 
represent a few men with machines displac- 
ing many men with simple hand tools. 
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On second thought I seemed to appreciate 
a new factor also. All the men in the older 
crews except a few skilled pipe fitters and 
some foremen were individuals strong of 
body but untrained mentally. In the more 
recent crew the few men employed were all 
educated, could take and understand writ- 
ten instructions, and were possessed of suffi- 
cient judgment and initiative to do much of 
the work without close supervision. It oc- 
curred to me that this machine age is not 
merely displacing men, it signifies a transi- 
tion from a civilization based on human 
muscle and brute strength to one depending 
on persons with acquired skills, trained 
minds, and dependable characters. 

But I suggested a moment ago that if lei- 
sure is not to destroy our civilization it must 
be wisely used. How can we combine with 
the activities needed for a healthy and vig- 
orous body those which will stimulate in- 
tellectual life and artistic pursuits? If these 
activities are to be most helpful they should 
not grow out of paternalism but out of vol- 
unteer associations. They should develop 
through such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and the similar or- 
ganizations which minister to Catholic 
vouth and Hebrew youth, or modified forms 
of these. And they must be better staffed 
than they are at the present time. Much of 
this leadership service must be of a volun- 
teer character also. 

Perhaps if we have passed from a big 
muscle stage of society to a nerve stage, we 
may be able to come to a third stage—a 
better organization and control of our emo- 
tional life. It has been possible for monas- 
tic orders to sublimate inborn tendencies 
into devotion to religious causes. And if 
general reports are to be believed in such a 
way the party now in control in Russia has 
been developed. Perhaps a kind of religious 
fervor is needed to produce leaders for our 
dawning era. “Let him who would be great 
among you become the servant of all.” Prof. 
Overstreet presented a similar thought in 
The Survey for April, 1928. Speaking of 
education for adults he wrote: 

“Education then presents itself more pro- 
foundly as a process of training the emo- 
tional life—socializing the personal desires; 
eliminating the baseless and degrading 
fears, widening the affections; building up 
resistence against unreasonable herd pres- 
sure, local prejudice and so on; developing a 
hospitality to scientific thinking.” 

It would seem that in terms of our pres- 
ent educational scheme we can do these 
things: a 

First, we may provide better opportunities 
for high school and coilege students to or- 
ganize activities in which they are especially 
interested and ailow them to manage these 
under wise and diplomatic guidance. 
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Second, we may provide courses in col- 
leges that will assist interested persons in 
preparing themselves for leadership in 
movements of this sort. 

Third, we may study the elements of suc- 
cess in such adult organizations that now 
emphasize the ideal of service. 

Fourth, we may set up the goal repre- 
sented by Rotary’s slogan: “He profits most 
who serves best” and attempt to profit by 
the mistakes we make in our efforts to real- 


ize it. 








Utah's Juvenile Court System 
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Legislature Approves Changes in State’s Laws 
By B. H. ROBINSON 


Secretary, Juvenile Court Commission, State of Utah 


HE Utah Legislature has passed and the 
Governor is expected to approve a com- 
plete redraft of the juvenile court laws 

of Utah. 

This redraft has been very carefully 
worked out by the juvenile courts of the 
State in collaberation with the National 
Probation Association of New York and 
several interested social workers, as a re- 
sult of a very thorough study made into the 
administration of the act during the past 
two years. It was first suggested as an out- 
growth of a survey made by the National 
Probation Association on invitation of the 
Juvenile Court Commission of Utah. 

The new act removes from the Utah code 
many of the objectionable features which 
have heretofore hampered the juvenile 
courts in assuming jurisdiction in juvenile 
eases involving the Commission of a felony. 

Under the old law the juvenile courts 
have no jurisdiction in juvenile felony cases 
except to bind the child over for criminal 
prosecution. Under the act as now passed 
the juvenile courts of this State will have 
jurisdiction to bind a child over for criminal 
prosecution where the child is 14 years of 
age or over or the court may administer the 
case itself. 

The new act retains to Utah the State 
supervision that has been a unique feature 
in that State for some time past. The courts 
are appointed by a central State commis- 
sion consisting of the Governor, Attorney 
General, and State School Superintendent, 
all judges being appointed for terms of four 
years. 

Judges are allowed to appoint their own 
probation officers from lists of men whose 
qualifications have been certified to by the 
Juvenile Court Commission, after holding 





competitive examinations. It is required 
that such examinations shall have refer- 
ence to character, ability, training, educa- 
tion and health. 

The bill retains to the district courts 
which in Utah are courts of general juris- 
diction a moderate form of concurrent jur- 
isdiction in juvenile felony cases. The dis- 
trict court to get jurisdiction must first sit 
as his own committing magistrate and if in 
the judgment of the court the prosecution is 
harmful to the best interests of the child 
the court may remand the case to the juve- 
nile court for further action. Any court 
other than the district court is required to 
immediately remand cases to the juvenile 
court where it appears that the juvenile is 
under the age of 18, thereby protecting the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the juvenile court. 

In setting up the courts the Cammission 
is given a. wider range of discretion as to 
the selection of juvenile court districts, but 
the requirement is still retained that the 
administration of the juvenile courts be made 
state-wide in scope. 

Innumerable changes are made in the 
practice and procedure designed to codify 
and amend the Utah law to conform closely 
to the model juvenile court law worked out 
several years ago through the United States 
Children’s Bureau and the National Pro- 
bation Association. 

In addition to this the code puts a few 
more teeth into the law governing the han- 
dling of adults for contributing to the de- 
linquency, dependency, or neglect of juve- 
niles. 

It is believed by outstanding authorities 
in this line of work that the new code with 
but few exceptions gives Utah a juvenile 
court law that is the equal of any. 
























































